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INTRODUCTION 



Safe Routes to School is a 
process to make it safe, con- 
venient, and fun for children 
to walk or bicycle to school 

SRTS programs rely on strate- 
gies associated with the 5E's: 

Evaluation 

Education 

Encouragement 

Enforcement 

Engineering 



Safe Routes to School (SRTS) efforts across the country are bringing schools and 
communities together to make walking and bicycling to school safer and improve 
the health of our children. This Guidebook discusses elements of successful SRTS 
programs and shows how Montana's SRTS Program can help you make a differ- 
ence in the quality of life for children and in school neighborhoods. When you 
finish reading this Guidebook, you will be able to bring the right people together 
to develop and successfully implement SRTS in your community. 

The overriding goal of SRTS is to increase the number of students that walk or 
bicycle to school along safe routes. Meeting this goal is critical to the health and 
welfare of our children. Increasing numbers of youth are becoming overweight 
and at risk for serious diseases stemming from inactive lifestyles. The safety of 
children on school routes is also threatened by the lack of facilities for walking or 
bicycling, unsafe street crossings, speeding traffic and congestion around 
schools, and the possibility of crimes against children. 

This Guidebook is not intended to be an exhaustive reference for all aspects of 
student pedestrian and bicyclist safety. Instead, it highlights and briefly discusses 
key steps in the development of SRTS plans and offers suggestions you may find 
useful for your SRTS efforts. The Guidebook will help you identify problems and 
develop workable solutions to address locations or conditions along school 
routes that pose safety hazards for children walking or bicycling to school. Your 
chances for success will increase if you make use of the SRTS resources and tips 
found in this Guidebook. 

Montana's Safe Routes to School Program, administered by the Montana Depart- 
ment of Transportation (MDT), can help you make positive changes in your com- 
munity and allow parents and children in grades K-8 to choose a safer and 
healthier way to get to school. 




WHY DO WE NEED SRTS? 

Simply stated, we need SRTS to help improve the safety and health of our school 
children. Over the last several decades, researchers have discovered significant 
decreases in physical activity and fitness levels among children and alarming 
increases in obesity among children and health problems associated with being 
overweight. Statistics show the same general trends and health concerns exist 
among Montana's youth. Sedentary lifestyles and our dependence on motor ve- 
hicles as the principal means of getting children to and from school (and else- 
where) are often cited as causes of these disturbing trends. 

SRTS programs can help change behaviors, instill healthy habits for a lifetime, 
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and remove barriers or unsafe conditions that inhibit physical activity. They pro- 
vide children, parents, and school staff with information about the benefits of 
walking and bicycling to school and how to create social and physical environ- 
ments that support walking and bicycling. We need SRTS programs because: 

• Children are healthier when they are physically active every day. Walking and 
bicycling to school are effective forms of exercise. 

• Children are safer when they have safe places to walk or bicycle to school. 

• Traffic conditions often pose safety concerns when children are dropped off 
and picked up at school each day. 

• Children need to learn how to walk and bicycle in a safe and responsible 
manner. Without such skills, children are at risk whenever they walk or bicy- 
cle. Children who seldom walk don't learn the fundamentals of traffic aware- 
ness and may eventually become drivers who don't understand pedestrian 
safety or respect bicyclists on our streets and roadways. 



DESIRED OUTCOMES OF MONTANA'S SRTS PROGRAM 

MDT expects to receive about $5 million in federal funding over the next several 
years that will be made available to Montana communities to encourage more 
elementary and middle school children to walk or bicycle to and create safer and 
more enjoyable routes to school. This investment in SRTS is expected to produce 
many beneficial outcomes in Montana communities including: 



Increased bicycle, pedestrian, and traffic safety 

More children walking and bicycling to and from schools 

Decreased traffic congestion 

Improved childhood health 

Reduced childhood obesity 

Encouragement of healthy and active lifestyles 

Improved air quality 

Improved community safety 

Reduced fuel consumption 

Increased community security 

Enhanced community accessibility 

Increased community involvement 

Improvements to the physical environment that increase the ability to walk 

and bicycle to and from schools 

Improved partnerships among schools, local municipalities, parents, and 

other community groups, including non-profit organizations 

Increased interest in bicycle and pedestrian accommodations throughout a 

community 



These outcomes are all relevant goals for your SRTS program and can help direct 
SRTS activities and projects in your community. These outcomes also support 
national efforts to increase the amount of walking and bicycling and to make 
these activities part of our lifestyle. The Nafional Bicycling and Walking Sfudy, 
prepared by the U.S. Department of Transportation in 1994, identified two major 
goals: 
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• Doubling the percentage of total trips made by walking and bicycling; and 

• Reducing the number of bicyclists and pedestrians killed or injured in traffic 
crashes by 10%. 

The Healthy People 2010 report, prepared in 2001 by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC), identified various objectives for increasing levels 
of moderate and vigorous physical activity among adolescents and increasing 
the proportion of trips made by walking and bicycling. The report listed two ob- 
jectives for children between the ages of 5 and 1 5 years old who regularly walk 
or bicycle to school: 

• To increase the percentage of children five- to 1 5-years old, who live within 
one mile of school and regularly walk to school, from 30% to 50%; and 

• To increase the percentage of children five- to 1 5-years old, who live within 
two miles of school and regularly bicycle to school, from 2.4% to 5%. 

SRTS offers ways to help meet these national goals and objectives by changing 
behaviors to ensure: 

• The community, especially parents and school officials, believes in the value 
of walking and bicycling to school and encourages children to do so. 

• The community considers the safety needs of children walking or bicycling in 
their neighborhoods when planning for residential and school areas. 

• Streets and roads in the community are designed to encourage walking and 
bicycling, with sidewalks, bicycle paths or bicycle lanes, and traffic-calming 
measures. 

• Drivers are educated to understand behaviors of child pedestrians and bicy- 
clists and how safe driving can decrease traffic congestion and reduce the 
risk of injuries to children. 

• Children and parents understand how to walk and bicycle safely and asser- 
tively. 

• Officials enforce laws that support and protect walkers and bicyclists. 



SCOPE OF SRTS PROGRAMS 

SRTS programs help change behaviors by combining aspects of health, fitness, 
traffic relief, environmental awareness and safety. Comprehensive and effective 
SRTS programs typically include EVALUATION, EDUCATION, ENCOURAG- 
MENT, ENFORCEMENT, and ENGINEERING strategies. These strategies 
(sometimes called the 5E's) are described below: 

EVALUATION : Collecting data and assessing existing conditions to identify 
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potential problems and collecting data after SRTS activities are introduced to 
measure the success of your efforts. 

EDUCATION : Teaching children about the broad range of transportation 
choices, instructing them in important lifelong bicycling and walking safety skills, 
and launching driver safety campaigns in the vicinity of schools. Educational 
components are also often directed at parents and drivers. 

ENCOURAGEMENT : Using events and activities to promote walking and bi- 
cycling. 

ENFORCEMENT : Partnering with local law enforcement to ensure traffic laws 
are obeyed in the vicinity of schools (this includes enforcement of speeds, yield- 
ing to pedestrians in crossings, and proper walking and bicycling behaviors), 
and initiating community enforcement, such as crossing guard programs. 

ENGINEERING : Making operational changes or physical improvements to the 
infrastructure around schools to reduce speeds and conflicts between with motor 
vehicle traffic, and establish safer and fully accessible crossings, walkways, trails 
and bicycle facilities. 

Although each strategy can be implemented by itself, the most successful SRTS 
programs combine multiple strategies. By directly or indirectly incorporating 
some or all of these strategies, SRTS programs offer parents a chance to work in 
partnership with their children's school, the community, local governments to 
create a healthy lifestyle for children and a safer environment for all. 

Montana's SRTS Program offers funding through a competitive application proc- 
ess for non-infrastructure and infrastructure projects within a 2-mile radius of 
schools serving children in grades K-8. 



SRTS PLANNING PROCESS 

SRTS programs are developed and implemented through the preparation of a 
Safe Routes to School Plan. The SRTS Plan typically addresses specific conditions 
within a municipality, district or school with respect to children's travel to and 
from school. SRTS plans not only address physical infrastructure needs such as 
sidewalks and roadway crossings, but also concerns about safety and health. 
SRTS plans or programs may range from simple to complex; however, a typical 
planning process includes the following steps: 

• Finding a Program Champion and Organizing a Team 

• Gathering Data and Identifying Issues 

• Developing a Vision with Goals and Objectives 

• Developing and Implementing a Plan 

• Evaluating & Monitoring Results 

These steps are discussed in more detail later in this Guidebook. It's time to find 
out more about SRTS! 
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Non-infrastructure (or behavioral) projects generally include activities associated 
with EDUCATION, ENCOURAGEMENT, ENFORCEMENT and EVAUATION 
strategies. Infrastructure projects are focused on specific facilities (crosswalks, 
sidewalks, and pathways) associated with the ENGINEERING strategy. 



WHAT YOU CAN FIND IN THIS GUIDEBOOK 

This Guidebook provides technical assistance for schools and communities in 
Montana interested in establishing SRTS programs. Whether your school or com- 
munity is new to the idea of SRTS or you have already identified problems and 
started working towards a plan, this Guidebook will help your efforts. This docu- 
ment is organized into chapters devoted to various aspects of SRTS and provides: 

• an overview of SRTS and why it's needed in our communities; 

• guidance on how to start a program and establish goals; 

• ways to identify and document conditions limiting walking and bicycling to 
school; 

• ideas to educate and encourage safer walking and bicycling; 

• descriptions of different types of physical improvements that may create safe 
walking and bicycling routes to your school; 

• enforcement ideas to change hazardous driver behaviors; and 

• ideas to help you fund and implement SRTS activities and projects. 

This Guidebook outlines a proven process for developing and implementing SRTS 
plans. It highlights resources here in Montana you can access and use to support 
SRTS efforts in your community or school. We'll even give you some tips for com- 
pleting our SRTS funding application. 

Not all of the ideas presented in this Guidebook have to be applied — they are 
only suggestions and best practices based on national and international experi- 
ences with SRTS. There is no right or wrong way to apply SRTS in your school or 
community and your plans or programs can range from simple to complex. 

Keep in mind that your efforts and accomplishments will make a difference in the 
health and safety of children at your school and in your community! 
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CHAPTER!: BACKGROUND 



Information from the CDC 
reveals that only about one- 
third of the students living 
within a mile of school walk 
to school each day as com- 
pared to 87% in 1969. 




W 



THE PROBLEM - CHILDREN DON'T WALK OR 
BICYCLE TO SCHOOL 

Most of us have fond memories of walking or bicycling to school as kids. Less 
than 40 years ago, nearly half of all 5 to 1 8 year olds walked or bicycled to 
school. According to national statistics from the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), only 1 6% of school children walked or bicycled any distance to 
school in 2001 . [1 ] The vast majority of all trips to and from school each day are 
by bus or private vehicles. Nationally, more than one-fourth of all morning traffic 
consists of parents or other family members driving children to school. Similar 
observations can be made in many Montana communities each school day. 

The reasons behind this shift in transportation in just over a generation's time are 
complex. Schools are often situated on the outskirts of town instead of in the 
neighborhoods where we live. Information from the CDC reveals that just 20% of 
students now live within a mile of school as compared to 35% in 1 969. Only 
about one-third of those who live within a mile of a school walk, compared to 
87% who walked to school each day in 1 969. 

Other factors than just the distance to schools contribute to the decline in walking 
and bicycling to school. In a 2004 nationwide survey by the CDC, parents were 
asked to help identify barriers that prevent them from allowing their children 
(aged 5-1 8 years) to walk to school. Parents listed traffic-related dangers along 
school routes, weather conditions, fear of crimes against children, and even 
school policies that prohibit walking or bicycling as reasons for not allowing their 
children to walk to school in responses to the CDC survey. [1] Working parents 
without the time to walk their children to school like knowing their kids are safely 
delivered by car or on the school bus. 



WHY SHOULD CHILDREN WALK OR BICYCLE TO 
SCHOOL? 

More and more American children are overweight and fewer American children 
meet minimum fitness standards. Children are developing a sedentary lifestyle at 
an earlier age. Walking and bicycling to and from school are simple ways to put 
daily exercise back into children's lives, help build a healthier younger genera- 
tion, and encourage healthy habits for a lifetime. 

Walking or bicycling to school gives children a sense of freedom and helps chil- 
dren learn important developmental skills like independence and responsibility. It 
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helps children acquire traffic skills critical to their own well being along roadways 
and get to know their own neighborhoods and community. Walking and bicy- 
cling also helps children to arrive at school alert and ready to learn. These issues 
are discussed in more detail in the following sections. 



PHYSICAL INACTIVITY POSES SIGNIFICANT 
HEALTH RISKS 

The 1 996 Surgeon General's report Physical Acfivify and Healfb outlined the 
Why should we care? benefits of regular physical activity during childhood as a way to address several 

This feneration of children may health issues. These include weight control; building lean muscle; reducing fat; 

building and maintaining bones, muscles, and joints; reducing feelings of de- 
pression and anxiety; and preventing and reducing the development of high 
blood pressure. Physical inactivity is one of the risk factors contributing to the 
prevalence of childhood obesity in the United States. While excess weight creates 
negative health consequences for Americans of all ages, it is particularly devas- 
tating for children. 



be the first generation not to 
outhve their parents due to un- 
healthy lifestyles. 



% Overweight Children Who 
Become Obese Adults 




Preventive Medicine 1993; Vol, 22:pp, 167-177 
Archives of Pediatric & Adolescent Medicine 
Vol, 158 May 2004 pp, 449-452 



Overweight children face notable immediate health risks and are more likely to 
become overweight adults and to face ongoing health risks as a result. Being 
overweight or obese increases the risk of many diseases and health conditions 
including hypertension. Type 2 diabetes, coronary heart disease, stroke, gall 
bladder disease, osteoarthritis, sleep apnea or respiratory problems and some 
types of cancer. Overweight children may also suffer from low self esteem or de- 
pression due to social stigmas and discrimination among peers. [2] 

Statistics paint a disturbing picture of the extent of obesity in the U.S. Between 
1 980 and 2000, obesity among adults rose significantly and data from the Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics show that 30% of U.S. adults 20 years of age 
and older were obese in 2000. The percentage of overweight young people 
more than tripled over the 1980-2000 period. Among children and teens aged 
6-1 9 years, 1 6% (accounting for over 9 million young people) were considered 
overweight in 2000. 

Increasing daily levels of physical activity through walking and bicycling is one 
step toward reversing this alarming trend. Physical activity is essential for children 
and youth to promote healthy growth and development. Walking and bicycling 
are ideal ways for children to get regular exercise and to establish healthier life- 
long travel habits. Regular physical activity develops cardiovascular fitness, 
strength, and flexibility and also nurtures confidence and self esteem. 



WALKING OR BICYCLING HELPS 
PROMOTE INDEPENDENCE 

An increasing share of all school children are transported to school each day by 
their parents or other family members. Driving children to and from home to 
school limits the opportunities for them to interact with their neighborhood and 
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other children. As a result, children don't learn to negotiate traffic as walkers or 
bicyclists and don't gain fundamental skills needed to make independent deci- 
sions. Dependence on car travel may also negatively limit some school children 
from participation in extra-curricular activities. 

Walking and bicycling to school presents opportunities for children to explore the 
world and experience an increasing amount of independence and responsibility. 
Such experiences are an essential part of children's healthy mental and emo- 
tional development. Gaining experience by making their own decisions helps 
children learn how to act responsibly and how to assess the unfamiliar people or 
environments they may encounter. Walking and bicycling to school also allows 
children to experience their community and become aware of their neighbors 
and neighborhoods. 




PHYSICAL ACTIVITY BENEFITS ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

Moderate to vigorous physical activity positively affects academic performance 
and skill development. Individuals have been shown to have improved concen- 
tration, enhanced memory and learning, enhanced creativity, better problem 
solving ability and improved mood for up to two hours following exercise. Al- 
though research has not been conducted to conclusively demonstrate a direct 
link between physical activity and improved academic performance, research 
suggests such a link. 

Several studies have shown a strong connection between increased physical ac- 
tivity and increased levels of alertness, mental function and learning, and im- 
proved mood and behavior. 

The CDC's Physical Activity and tiealth: A Report of the Surgeon General, pub- 
lished in 1996, documented studies suggesting that participation in physical ac- 
tivity increases adolescents' self-esteem and reduces anxiety and stress. A 2002 
California Department of Education study provided "compelling evidence" that 
fifth-, seventh- and ninth-grade students who are physically fit perform better in 
the classroom. In this study, the more fitness standards that a child met, the 
higher they tended to score on both reading and math standardized tests. An- 
other study found that a physical education program consisting of both in school 
and out of school components resulted in a substantial increase in standard aca- 
demic achievement scores among a group of fourth and fifth grade students. 

This information suggests that walking and bicycling to school may be a way to 
help ensure children arrive alert and ready to learn. 



WALKING AND BICYCLING HELPS 
DECREASE CONGESTION 

Whether we realize it or not, driving our children to school contributes signifi- 
cantly to daily traffic volumes on school routes and traffic dangers around 
schools. Driving children to school often results in two vehicle trips: one to the 
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school and one returning home, accounting for up to four additional vehicle trips 
per day. Recent research suggests between 20 to 30% of morning automobile 
traffic can be attributed to parents driving their children to school. [3][4] Traffic 
rules and regulations are often ignored as parents attempt to drop off or pick up 
their children as close as possible to the school. Parents and caregivers often stop 
and wait in inappropriate areas, make U-turns, back up into crosswalks, and 
park illegally to be more conveniently located near the school. These erratic driv- 
ing behaviors increase the potential for conflicts between automobiles and chil- 
dren who are walking and biking to school. 

As the percentage of children walking and bicycling to school continues to de- 
crease and motor vehicle traffic increases, parents become more convinced that 
it is unsafe for their kids to walk or bicycle. Parents may not recognize that by 
driving, they contribute to the traffic congestion and often endanger their own 
and other children when they come to and leave school. 




ENVIRONMENTAL BENEFITS 

SRTS programs can indirectly help to reduce automobile emissions and associ- 
ated health concerns by encouraging walking and bicycling to school. In numer- 
ous cities across the U.S., automobile emissions are recognized as significant 
sources of air pollution and the personal automobile may be the single greatest 
polluter. [5] Although pollution control measures have helped to reduce vehicle 
emissions, the total amount of automobile emissions have continued to rise be- 
cause the number of total miles driven by vehicle owners continues to increase. 

Vehicles emit ozone precursors which are hydrocarbons such as gasoline vapors 
and nitrogen oxides. Nationwide, vehicle emissions account for 30% or more of 
the ozone precursors in our air. The CDC cites overwhelming evidence linking 
ozone and other air pollutants to respiratory ailments in children, including upper 
respiratory infections and asthma. The CDC also estimates that almost five mil- 
lion children in the U.S. suffer from asthma and that more than 14 million school 
days were lost nationwide in just one year. [6] 



UNSAFE ROUTES TO SCHOOL POSE A RISK TO CHILDREN 

Traffic-related danger was the second most common reason identified by parents 
for not allowing their children to walk to and from school according to annual 
mail survey of health-related attitudes and behaviors in the U.S. conducted by 
the CDC. [7] 

Statistics compiled by the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) show that almost 5,700 and 1 09,000 pedestrians and bicyclists of all 
ages were killed and injured, respectively, in the U.S. during 2005. [8] This group 
represented about 5% of all those killed or injured in motor vehicle related 
crashes in 2005. More than 530 children age 1 5 and under were killed and an 
estimated 34,000 were injured while walking or bicycling during 2005. [8] 
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NHTSA statistics for 2005 identify other interesting trends regarding motor vehi- 
cle crashes involving pedestrians and bicyclists including[91[10]: 

• In 2005, nearly one-fifth (1 8%) of all children between the ages of 5 and 9 
who were killed in traffic crashes were pedestrians. Children age 1 5 and 
younger accounted for 8% of the pedestrian fatalities in 2005 and 28% of all 
pedestrians injured in traffic crashes. 

• Forty-three percent of the pedestrian fatalities (under age 1 6) occurred in 
crashes between 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 

• Most pedestrian fatalities occurred in urban areas, at non-intersection loca- 
tions, in normal weather conditions, and at night. 

• More than two-thirds (70%) of the pedestrians killed in 2005 were males. 

• Bicyclist deaths accounted for 2% of all traffic fatalities, and bicyclists made 
up 2% of all the people injured in traffic crashes during the year. 

• Bicyclists under age 1 6 accounted for 1 8% of all bicyclists killed and 35% of 
those injured in traffic crashes in 2005. Nearly one-fifth (1 7%) of the bicyclists 
killed in traffic crashes in 2005 were between 5 and 15 years old. 

Being inside a motor vehicle while parents driving their children to school does 
not ensure safety. The NHTSA indicates that motor vehicle crashes are the lead- 
ing cause of death for school-age children. [1 1] Statistics show that during 2005, 
1,784 children ages 15 and under were killed and 236,000 children were in- 
jured as motor vehicle occupants. [8] 

Injuries and fatalities can be reduced or avoided if school routes are made safer, 
through a combination of physical improvements, education to teach children 
and drivers about safe behaviors, and enforcement to ensure drivers follow safe 
driving rules. 



DO WE HAVE A PROBLEM IN MONTANA? 

Health statistics suggest Montana's youth and adolescents are at risk due to sed- 
entary behaviors just like other places in the country. As elsewhere, economic 
and cultural changes have affected our livelihoods and lifestyles, changed our 
community development patterns, and increased our dependence on the auto- 
mobile for transportation. 

While Montana has one of the highest percentages of adults in the nation that 
meet or exceed the minimum physical activity requirements, statistics show that 
more than 40% of Montana adults are not meeting minimum physical activity 
guidelines and 20% are completely sedentary. The 2006-2010 Moniana Nufrifion 
and Physical Acfivify State Plan to Prevent Obesify and Ofher Chronic Diseases 
indicates that 37% of Montana adults are overweight and 20% of Montana 
adults are obese. A link to this important public health plan can be found in AP- 
PENDIX A. 

The CDC's Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS) generally monitors 
six categories of priority health-risk behaviors among students in grades 9-1 2 
across the U.S. The YRBSS helps monitor the prevalence of behaviors that not 
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Did you know7 

During 2005. about 11% of 
all traffic crashes resulting 
in pedestrian fatalities and 
injuries in Montana in- 
volved children between 5 
and 14 years of age. 

Although only 23% of the 
pedestrian crashes occurred 
outside the city limits of 
Montana communities dur- 
ing the last 10 years, more 
than 46% of all fatal crashes 
involving pedestrians oc- 
curred in rural locations. 

Intersections or crosswalks 
are the most common sites 
for traffic crashes involving 
pedestrians in Montana. 



only influence the health of our youth, but also put youth at risk for the most sig- 
nificant health and social problems that can occur during adolescence and adult- 
hood. According to the YRBSS data for 2005, 9% of Montana students in grades 
9-1 2 are overweight, and an additional 1 3% are at risk of becoming overweight. 
Public health officials recommend that children and teens should accumulate 
between 30 to 60 minutes of moderate-to-vigorous physical activity every day. 

The YRBSS revealed that more than 3 1 % of Montana high school students indi- 
cated they had not participated in any moderate physical activity on three days or 
more of the previous week and had not participated in at least 30 minutes of 
moderate physical activity on five days or more during the previous week. Eight 
percent of the respondents stated they did not participate in any moderate-to- 
vigorous physical activity. More than 26% of high school students also indicated 
they watched three or more hours of television each school day in 2005. 

Data on health risk behaviors for children in grades K-8 is limited. However, the 
Montana Office of Public Instruction conducted a voluntary Youth Risk Behavior 
Survey among all public and private schools with students in grades 7 and 8 dur- 
ing 2005. [12] One hundred and forty-nine schools in Montana elected to par- 
ticipate in the survey and 80% of the students in these schools (representing 
nearly 9,200 students) volunteered to participate. While the survey was not ran- 
dom, the responses illustrated several health-risk behaviors of concern among 
7th and 8th grade students in Montana including: 

• Almost 70% of the respondents reported they seldom or never wear a helmet 
while bicycling. 

• Fifty-five percent of 7th and 8th grade respondents indicated they watch TV 
for two or more hours each day. 

• Only about 1 5% of the respondents met the nationally recommended level of 
30 to 60 minutes of moderate-to-vigorous physical activity every day. 

• Only 45% of the respondents were physically active for 60 minutes on 3 of 
the 7 days prior to the survey. 

The Montana Office of Public Instruction can provide Youth Risk Behavior Surveil- 
lance System data for your school or community through the links provided in 
APPENDIX A. 

The frequency of motor vehicle crashes involving pedestrians and bicyclists in 
Montana is considerably below the national average. Nationally, pedestrian and 
bicycle fatalities accounted for almost 1 3% of all traffic fatalities in 2003. During 
the same period in Montana, the number of pedestrian and bicycle fatalities ac- 
counted for less than 5% of all traffic fatalities in Montana. 

During 2005, Montana recorded a total of 251 traffic fatalities including 1 3 pe- 
destrian fatalities and 4 bicyclist fatalities. According to NHTSA statistics for 
2005, Montana's pedestrian fatality rate of 1 .39 fatalities per 1 00,000 popula- 
tion was below the national average of 1 .65. The state's bicyclist fatality rate 
(4.28 cyclist fatalities per million population) was 1 .6 times the national average 
rate for 2005. While relatively few fatalities are recorded each year in Montana, 
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it's important to remember that traffic still poses a risk to pedestrians and bicy- 
clists (including children walking or bicycling to school) each day. 

Specific crash data in your community can be obtained by contacting the State 
Highway Traffic Safety Office at 406-444-3298. 
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CHAPTER 2: BRIEF HISTORY OF SRTS 



SRTS BEGINNINGS 

The Safe Routes to School concept has its origins in Denmark. During the 1 955 
through 1 971 period, Denmark had the highest rate of child mortality due to 
road accidents in Western Europe. Out of a concern for the safety of school chil- 
dren walking and bicycling to school, the City of Odense implemented a pro- 
gram in the early 1 970s to examine the routes children used for trips to and from 
school. Through this study, proposals to improve the traffic environment along 
routes used by school children were identified and implemented for some 45 
schools in Odense. In just a decade, pedestrian and bicyclist injuries fell by more 
than 80 percent. As a result of these efforts, Denmark soon established what is 
believed to be the first national SRTS program based on the success experienced 
in Odense. 

Traffic calming, an important element of current SRTS programs, was also initi- 
ated by other European countries simultaneously with Danish SRTS efforts. 
"Traffic calming" involves physical changes to streets that reduce the negative 
effects of motor vehicle use and improve conditions for non-motorized street us- 
ers. Many traffic calming measures developed in the Netherlands directly benefit 
children and increase safety for those walking and bicycling. 

During the 1980s, efforts began in England to increase safety for children walk- 
ing and bicycling to school. In 1995, a group called Sustrans started Safe Routes 
to Schools pilot projects for ten schools. Bicycle use tripled and significant reduc- 
tions in injuries to child pedestrians and bicyclists were realized in just two years 
after the implementation of the pilot projects. 

About the same time, SRTS programs were being developed in Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. One of the Canadian programs, developed in British Co- 
lumbia, involved a diverse group of stakeholders to create SRTS programs that 
included education, encouragement, enforcement, and engineering components. 
This "model" has become a standard for many SRTS programs in the U.S. 

SRTS PROGRAMS IN THE U.S. 

Although safety patrols and crossing guards were commonly used in the U.S. 
throughout the 1 960s and 1 970s, the first SRTS programs were not implemented 
until 1 997. The first SRTS program in the U.S. was started in New York City fol- 
lowed by a pilot SRTS program in the State of Florida later the same year. The 
program in the Bronx relied upon mapped crash data in the vicinity of 38 
schools and knowledge of city engineering staff and parents to help identify ways 
to make school routes safer. The Florida Safe Ways to School program was a 
pilot study at ten schools and was co-sponsored by the state Departments of 
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Transportation and Education. During the same year, the Mayor of Chicago initi- 
ated the first Walk to School Day. The popularity and success of the Chicago 
event led to the national Walk to School Day we know today. 

In 1 999, Rep. James Oberstar of Minnesota, ranking member of the Transporta- 
tion and Infrastructure Committee and a committed cyclist, urged the Federal 
Highway Administration (FHWA) to fund pilot Safe Routes programs in Arlington, 
Massachusetts and Marin County, California. Federal funding was secured 
through the NHTSA in August 2000 for the pilot projects. 

Both programs were highly successful. On average, biking and walking in- 
creased by 1 3% in the three pilot schools in Arlington. In Marin County, a 64% 
increase in walking and a 1 14% increase in bicycling were realized at the in- 
volved schools after just one year of the program. In 2002, a "Safe Routes to 
School Toolkit" based on the Marin County program was published by the 
NHTSA. The toolkit is widely recognized throughout the U.S. as a valuable and 
flexible "how to" resource for those wishing to create a SRTS program. 

Within a year of the startup of the two NHTSA pilot programs, local SRTS efforts 
had started in at least 14 states and several states developed their own pro- 
grams. However, most local SRTS programs lacked funding. The success of the 
pilot projects and numerous local SRTS efforts generated interest in establishing a 
federally funded SRTS program in the U.S. 

Efforts to build momentum for a national SRTS program were led by numerous 
pedestrian and bicyclist advocacy groups. Bicycle, pedestrian and health groups, 
led by the League of American Bicyclists, began meeting to form a new coalition 
called the Safe Routes to School National Partnership. The Partnership wanted to 
ensure a structure for advancing the goals of a national SRTS program would be 
in place when the federal transportation bill was reauthorized. 

The Federal-aid SRTS Program was created by Section 1 404 of the Sofe, Ac- 
countable, Flexible, Efficienf Transporfafion Equify Act: A Legocy for Users Acf 
(SAFETEA-LU), signed into law on August 1 0, 2005. The SRTS Program as funded 
provides Federal-aid highway funds to State Departments of Transportation 
(DOTs) over fiscal years 2005 through 2009, in accordance with a formula 
specified in the legislation. The legislation also required each state to hire a full- 
time SRTS coordinator and mandates the development of a new SRTS Clearing- 
house to provide information and educational materials for programs throughout 
the U.S. The federal SRTS Program is administered by the FHWA's Office of 
Safety. 

SAFETEA-LU also contained about $4.5 billion for pedestrian and bicycle pro- 
grams — nearly doubling the amount of funds for such programs under the previ- 
ous transportation bill (TEA-21 ) signed in 1998. 



SRTS ACTIVITIES IN MONTANA 

Although a formalized statewide SRTS program was not implemented until re- 
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cently, a variety of activities and programs aimed at pedestrian and bicycle safety 
have occurred and continue to occur in Montana communities and at individual 
schools. Some examples of these activities or programs are highlighted below. 

International Walk to School Day Participation 

International Walk to School Day is a special event that began in 2000, following 
several successful walk to school campaigns held in the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, and in the U.S. International Walk to School Day, held annually in early 
October, brings children and adults together to celebrate walking to school. Al- 
though organized around a special event. International Walk to School Day is 
intended to help encourage physical activity among children and help promote 
the safety of the walking and bicycling environment around each school. 

During 2006, some 36 schools in 21 large and small communities across Mon- 
tana officially participated in the event according to the official website. Partici- 
pating schools often have special events planned for the day, like providing a 
nutritious breakfast for children and parents. Schools often organize walking 
school buses from designated locations. 

For example, Helena has participated in the annual Walk to School Day since 
1 999. Organizers succeeded in increasing school participation in the walk from 
one Helena elementary school in 1 999 to 1 in 2004, with approximately 1 ,200 
students participating in the walk. Participating Helena elementary schools have 
used Walk to School Day as a way to raise awareness of the lack of sidewalks in 
their school neighborhoods and have successfully encouraged the city to make 
school crosswalk improvements. 



Great Falls Student Safety Plan 



The City of Great Falls recently completed a detailed student safety plan for 27 
elementary, junior high and high schools within the community. The overall goal 
of the project was to establish safe, efficient and convenient mobility for both ve- 
hicles and pedestrians by correcting traffic safety problems, addressing major 
obstacles/conflict areas, and applying principles of traffic engineering. During 
the project, data was collected and analyzed to identify problems and help de- 
velop recommendations to address a variety of issues around each school site. 
Suggested plans and project level cost estimates were also developed to assist 
the City implement recommendations. 



SRTS Workshops With Mark Fenton 
(Helena/Missoula/Billings) 



A public workshop aimed at helping Montanans make communities more pedes- 
trian and bicycle friendly was conducted in Helena during June 2006. The work- 
shop was sponsored by the Montana Nutrition and Physical Activity Program at 
Montana State University, the City of Helena, Blue Cross Blue Shield of Montana, 
and MDT. Mark Fenton, a nationally-renowned expert on walking for health, 
facilitated the workshop. Mr. Fenton is a certified instructor and member of the 
team responsible for developing the Safe Routes to School National Course. 
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The Helena workshop focused on features of walkable communities, the health- 
related effects of sedentary lifestyles, and ways to create safe walking and bicy- 
cling routes to schools. One of the workshop sessions focused specifically on 
SRTS issues around Smith School, located in a Helena neighborhood lacking a 
continuous network of sidewalks. 

In October 2006, MDT kicked off its statewide SRTS program with half-day work- 
shops in both Missoula and Billings. The free workshops, facilitated by Mark Fen- 
ton, provided basic training to individuals interested in developing a SRTS pro- 
gram in their communities and featured overviews of why SRTS is needed, typical 
program elements, and successful practices from around the country. The work- 
shops included visits to local elementary schools to observe morning arrivals or 
departures of students followed by a group "brainstorming" session to identify 
and discuss ideas for addressing observed problems or issues at each school. 
The workshops were attended by interested community members, local govern- 
ment staff and law enforcement personnel, and school representatives. 

Mapping Safe Routes in Missoula and Lolo 

Technology has helped map the safest routes for students walking to and from 
Russell Elementary School in Missoula. During 2004, researchers from the Uni- 
versity of Montana organized a group of Russell Elementary School students to 
identify their walking routes with Global Positioning System (GPS) devices. GPS 
data on walking routes, along with other information about busy intersections, 
missing sidewalks and other obstacles was analyzed and used to identify the four 
safest routes for students in Russell School's attendance area. 

Similar route finding projects were done for Lowell and Franklin Elementary 
Schools during 2006. Missoula's Safe Routes to School Steering Group (a group 
of city staff, law enforcement. University of Montana and Missoula County Public 
Schools officials and parents) has a goal of getting routes to all Missoula schools 
mapped out by 201 1 . 

A project using satellite imagery and GIS technologies was conducted in Lolo to 
help students assess the safest route to use to get to school. U.S. Highway 93 
runs directly through the heart of Lolo and most students must cross the busy 
road to get to school. Fifth graders were trained to use ArcView software and 
after becoming comfortable with the software, they were paired with a kindergar- 
ten student, and together, they traced their routes to school on aerial photogra- 
phy and determined whether it was the safest route to take. 

''Footloose Fridays" at Lewis & Clark Elementary 
School (Missoula) 

Two parents of students attending Lewis & Clark Elementary School in Missoula 
familiar with International Walk to School Day, decided to expand it beyond just 
one day out of the year. During 2002-03, they recruited volunteers and organ- 
ized a "walking school bus" that ran once a month in the neighborhoods sur- 
rounding school. The following year, the Lewis & Clark Elementary School PTA 
expanded the Walking School Bus Program to once per week. The program was 
named "Footloose Fridays" and parent volunteers operated walking school bus- 
ses on four routes. 
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To get SRTS efforts started, 
one or more persons in your 
community must believe in 
these issues strongly enough 
to want to take action and 
serve as a champion . 



Starting a SRTS program is easier than you might expect. Each day, parents and 
school staff strive to ensure children arrive at school and return home again 
safely. School staff and many parents also recognize that children need more 
daily exercise. Most adults today can remember walking or bicycling to school in 
their own childhoods and have pleasant memories of the experience. Recognize 
that these attitudes and experiences represent "common ground" for beginning 
SRTS programs and building interest in SRTS. 

Like all tasks that may seem overwhelming at first, starting SRTS is easier if you 
take it step-by-step. This Chapter discusses the initial steps for starting SRTS pro- 
grams and organizing a team to help develop a plan of action. Although you 
can tailor your SRTS program to fit your own school and community, beginning a 
program usually requires that you: 

• FIND ACHAMPION(S) 

• MEET WITH PRINCIPALS, POLICE, AND PARENTS 

• INVOLVE PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

• IDENTIFY STAKEHOLDERS 

• HOLD A KICK-OFF MEETING AND ORGANIZE A SRTS TEAM 

Each of these steps is described in more detail on the following pages. 



FINDACHAMPION(S) 



SRTS programs require people who want to change conditions that pose safety 
concerns for children walking and bicycling to school or have a desire to help 
children and parents recognize the health benefits of more active lifestyles. To 
get SRTS efforts started, one or more persons in your community must believe in 
these issues strongly enough to want to take action and serve as a champion . 

Champions are often one or two parents who want to ensure a safer environ- 
ment for their own children. However, champions can also be a principal or 
other school administrator, teachers, law enforcement personnel, or someone 
from a PT A/Parent Council. Many times, champions are avid walkers or bicy- 
clists who through their own travel behaviors want to set a positive example for 
SRTS efforts. 

From the start, someone has to take the lead and arrange, coordinate, and 
manage activities for the SRTS project. The project champion(s) has the responsi- 
bility to get others involved and delegate tasks. 
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MEET WITH THE PRINCIPAL, POLICE AND PARENTS 

A critical step in developing a SRTS program or event is forming partnerships. 
Meet with the key "players" — Principals, Police, and Parents. Successful pro- 
grams and events must have the support and participation of the principal, po- 
lice and parents. The school principal must be willing to commit the necessary 
school time and resources to help develop programs or events. Local law en- 
forcement agencies are a valuable resource and can help educate and ensure 
that safety is a priority. Parents and parent groups affiliated with your school can 
help supply the energy and enthusiasm needed to make SRTS programs and ac- 
tivities work. 



INVOLVE PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

If you hope to make physical changes on roads and streets near schools, you 
must involve local officials. Repairs to streets or sidewalks near the school or the 
installation of new facilities can sometimes be accomplished quickly because of 
partnerships with public officials and other community leaders. Public officials 
can be valuable members of a SRTS Team since they can often access technical 
staff or resources and may have knowledge of local plans or programs that can 
help support SRTS. 



Stakeholder involvement is 
essential to crafting policies, 
programs and projects that 
not only accomplish SRTS 
goals and objectives, but en- 
joy broad community 
support 



IDENTIFY STAKEHOLDERS AND POTENTIAL 
TEAM MEMBERS 

Project champions need a core group of people to help with the project. Our 
communities include many people who potentially share a common interest in 
making walking and bicycling to school safer and more appealing to children. 
Identifying these people and bringing them together in a small working group 
will help generate the interest and enthusiasm needed to develop a SRTS pro- 
gram. 

Project champions need to identify and contact stakeholders - people potentially 
interested in or affected by the implementation of a SRTS program. Typical stake- 
holders include representatives from the schools, the community, and local gov- 
ernment. They often possess the knowledge and expertise needed to address 
many issues that arise during the development of a SRTS program. Stakeholder 
involvement is essential to crafting policies, programs and projects that not only 
accomplish SRTS goals and objectives, but enjoy broad community support. 

Typical stakeholders (and potential members of SRTS Teams) are listed below: 

School Stakeholders 

• School Principal or Assistant Principal 

• Several parents and students 

• Teachers or other staff (Physical Education teachers or other staff who work 
outside and observe before and after school activities and transportation) 

• PTA/Parent Council representative 
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Remember that your chances 
for a good turnout increase if 
you make the meeting date, 
time, and place as conven- 
ient as possible for everyone. 
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• School nurse or other health representative 

• School district transportation director 

• Adult school crossing guards 

Community Stakeholders 

• Community groups 

• Neighborhood groups 

• Local business owners 

• Local pedestrian, bicycle and safety advocates 

• Senior groups 

Local Government Stakeholders 

• Elected officials 

• Transportation/traffic engineer (you may need someone with technical skills) 

• City/county planners 

• Public health professional 

• Public works representative 

• Law enforcement personnel 

• State or local pedestrian and bicycle coordinators 

Ideally, program champions should identify between eight to twelve people from 
these stakeholder groups to serve on a SRTS Team. Although more people could 
be included, large groups can be difficult to manage. SRTS Teams can be 
smaller, but greater workloads for team members can be expected. 



HOLD A KICK-OFF MEETING AND ORGANIZE 
A SRTS TEAM 

Once a list of stakeholders (with names, phone numbers, mailing and e-mail 
addresses) has been compiled, it's time to organize a Kick-Off meeting. Invite 
each person on the stakeholder list to attend the Kick-off meeting. The invitation 
letter should briefly explain the purpose of the meeting and what you hope to 
accomplish. Ask those contacted to reply about whether or not they plan to at- 
tend the meeting so a meeting room of sufficient size can be reserved. 

SRTS efforts should be authorized by school administrators or local governments 
with budget-setting authority. Holding the meeting at the school is also a good 
idea — but remember to coordinate meetings with the school administrators to 
secure a meeting place. To ensure your best chances of getting people to attend, 
consider providing child care during the meeting and mention that such services 
are available in the invitation letter. 

A sample invitation letter is provided in APPENDIX B. Invitation letters should be 
mailed three or four weeks before the Kick-off meeting so people have sufficient 
advance notice and make plans to attend. Remember that your chances for a 
good turnout increase if you make the meeting date, time, and place as conven- 
ient as possible for everyone. You can also help ensure a good turnout if you call 
invitees a few days ahead of the meeting. 
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Realize and recognize that not everyone will attend your meeting or want to be 
part of a SRTS Team. However, it's important to keep all the people you've con- 
tacted on your mailing list since you may need their help in the future. 



WHAT SHOULD YOU TALK ABOUT AT 
THE KICK-OFF MEETING? 

There are generally two goals for the meeting - to create a collective "vision" of 
what can be accomplished through the SRTS effort and to formulate a plan for 
moving forward to realize that vision. Because you're attempting to generate 
interest and enthusiasm in the project, be well prepared for the meeting. Being 
prepared will likely require homework, contacting others for information, and 
assembling reference materials. 

You should talk about the following items at the meeting: 

• The current situation and opinions on safety concerns. Describe the traffic 
problems experienced at the school and the difficulties children face on their 
way to and from school. Give participants a chance to talk about their safety 
concerns and keep a running list of problems and ideas for solutions. 

• Notional or statewide trends that support the need for SRTS. Talk about 
the growth in traffic, the decline in walking and bicycling among youth, and 
concerns for children's health. 

• Explain how the SRTS project will work and describe the likely benefits 
for children, parents, staff and the community. Provide a presentation on 
Safe Routes to School programs including issues and strategies related to 
engineering, enforcement, education, encouragement and evaluation. This 
Guidebook presents much of this information and includes sources for addi- 
tional information. 

PowerPoint presentations about SRTS programs suitable for use at a Kick-off 
meeting have already been developed by Montana's SRTS state coordinator 
and the CDC. Copies of the SRTS presentations developed for Montana's 
SRTS program can be obtained by contacting the state coordinator at 1 -877- 
935-7233. 

The CDC's PowerPoint slide presentation and supporting materials discuss- 
ing walking and bicycling to school can be downloaded from their website 
by going to: 

http://www.cdc.gov/nccdphp/dnpa/kidswalk/ 
resources. htm#presentation 

The CDC's supporting materials include a lesson plan, presentation guide 
and even a script to use when showing the presentation. 
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• Ask participants to share their vision for what the school could be like in 
five years. Try to focus on what would they like to see done or have in place 
instead of just what's wrong. 

• Establish a focus. The group needs to determine if it wants to plan for SRTS 
at a single school or multiple schools in a district. Each has potential bene- 
fits. A school-specific group could work on detailed issues relating to that 
school and dedicate more resources to that one location than a group seek- 
ing to create policies and programs that would impact several schools or all 
schools in a district. 

• Develop o list of goals for your SRTS program. Discussions at the meeting 
can be summarized by generating a list of goal statements for SRTS at your 
school or community. Goal statements don't need to be lengthy or complex. 
For example, acceptable goal statements might be as simple as: increase the 
numbers of students walking or biking to school; enhance safety for students 
walking and bicycling to school; change unsafe pedestrian or bicyclist be- 
haviors among students; or educate parents about health benefits of walking 
or bicycling. The goals are really up to you and your team to establish. More 
information about developing your goals and objectives can be found in 
Chapter 5. 

• Develop o schedule. Solicit opinions from the group about when they want 
to see SRTS activities implemented and where priorities should be placed. 
Establish a schedule for future SRTS Team meetings. 

• Assign responsibilities. The next tasks in the process and the best way to 
work toward meeting SRTS goals should be discussed by participants. This 
may include assigning responsibilities among individual SRTS Team mem- 
bers or forming committees to work on major tasks and allowing members 
to focus on a specific activity related to their skills and interest. 

Some possible assignments for team members or committees and their areas of 
responsibility are identified in Table 3-1 . 



SOME OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Existing groups might be able to help implement SRTS. Look for existing 
groups where a SRTS program might be a good fit, such as a city or school dis- 
trict safety committee, PTA, Community Wellness Council, the city or county 
health department, or a pedestrian and bicycle advisory board. 

Don't forget to involve children from your school. Students who are already 
walking or bicycling to school are great resources since they usually have good 
reasons for taking a particular route to school. Their comments and opinions can 
provide valuable information to the SRTS Team. 

SRTS Task Force. There may be benefits to forming a community-wide SRTS 
Task Force if a situation arises where several SRTS Teams are working within a 
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common geographic area. A community-wide Task Force might be able to pro- 
duce a comprehensive SRTS Improvement Plan addressing infrastructure en- 
hancements to the areas surrounding the schools, increased traffic enforcement, 
and community education to promote safety for the whole community. 

Create Agreements with Partners. It is important to have the cooperation of all 
agencies responsible for implementing a SRTS programs. It may be advisable to 
seek partnership agreements from your local municipality, the school board and 
principal of your school early in your project. These agreements should indicate 
that the agency supports the program and agrees to participate by providing 
staff resources. City governments may need to provide police enforcement for 
some SRTS events and enlist the cooperation of the public works department in 
mapping the routes and identifying safety improvements. The principal and 
school board need to be aware and willing to set aside some class time for the 
program and to help promote events and contests within schools. 

Public Participation. The public should be included throughout the SRTS plan- 
ning process, and the participation must be promoted among all interested and 
affected parties — including minority and disadvantaged persons. 

Table 3-1 : SRTS Team Member/Committee Assignments and 
Responsibilities 



COMMIHEE 


RESPONSIBLITIES 


Mapping and information gathering 


Obtains maps, collects information about where 
children live, the routes they take to school and the 
condition of the streets along the way. This can be a 
big task and will likely take a lot of work so it should 
be assigned to several volunteers or done by a larger 
committee. 


Outreach 


Collects input from parents, teachers and students, 
and publicizes the program to the school and com- 
munity. 


Education and encouragement 


Works closely with school administration and teach- 
ers to put education and encouragement activities in 
place, gathers materials for activities and solicits 
donations for programming and prizes. 


Enforcement and engineering 


Develops recommendations for enforcement and 
engineering solutions. Works closely with local gov- 
ernment and other resources to find funding and 
make improvements. 


Traffic safety 


Identifies unsafe driver's behavior and develops an 
education campaign to increase awareness. 
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The Montana SRTS Program 
requires you to document 
pedestrian/bicyclist safety 
issues and specify how you 
will measure the success of 
your efforts. 



CHAPTER 4: EVALUATING EXISTING 
CONDITIONS AND 
IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS 



Now that you've built interest and excitement about SRTS, it's time to start work 
on the first "E"- Evaluation. While quickly undertaking actions to benefit chil- 
dren walking or bicycling to school or to improve conditions along school routes 
is tempting, developing appropriate solutions requires fully understanding the 
nature and scope of the problem. In order to gain such an understanding and 
identify relevant SRTS projects or activities for implementation, you must critically 
evaluate conditions at school and in the neighborhood surrounding your school. 

This important task will require you to make observations, conduct research, and 
gather input from students and parents. This initial evaluation will help identify 
infrastructure conditions and the attitudes or behaviors affecting walking and 
bicycling to school. To accomplish this, you will need to: 



PREPARE MAPS OF THE SCHOOL AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 

RESEARCH PLANNED ROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS 

SURVEY STUDENTS AND PARENTS FOR INFORMATION 

COLLECT DATA THROUGH FIELD OBSERVATIONS AND RESEARCH 

ASSESS CONDITIONS ON SCHOOL ROUTES AND AT SCHOOL 

RECOGNIZE UNSAFE BEHAVIORS 

ANALYZE AND SHARE YOUR FINDINGS 



Completing these tasks will point you towards effective actions and strategies that 
will improve safety and increase the level of walking and bicycling to school. 

This chapter describes methods of collecting information and documenting your 
findings. This is important because the Montana SRTS Program requires you to 
document pedestrian/bicyclist safety issues and specify how you will measure the 
success of your efforts. Collecting information in an efficient and organized 
manner will make it easier to document problems and to evaluate your success 
later on. 



PREPARING BASE MAPS OF THE SCHOOL AND 
ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 

Maps are essential to SRTS efforts because they allow you to document existing 
conditions at school and in the school neighborhood and help you visualize and 
plan for future improvements along school routes. Maps can aid your under- 
standing of your school and its surroundings as you identify the challenges and 
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opportunities for SRTS efforts. It's important to consider the information you can 
gather using maps, and to use them as a tool when documenting existing condi- 
tions. Two types of maps are typically needed for SRTS projects — a School 
Neighborhood Map and a School Site Map. 



School Neighborhood Map 



The School Neighborhood Map should have an identified scale and be large 
enough to show areas up to 2 miles in every direction from the school serving 
grades K-8. Things you should show on the School Neighborhood Map include: 

• The school location. 

• School district boundaries (if appropriate) or attendance area. 

• The surrounding road and street network (including the names of roads and 
streets in the area). 

• Signalized or stop-controlled intersections or otherwise safe street crossing 
areas near the school. 

• Sidewalks, designated pedestrian and bicycle paths . 

• The limits of the school's "walk-zone" (the areas near the school where bus 
transportation is not provided). 

• The location of student residences (homes, apartments, subdivisions) and how 
many students are walking or bicycling from those locations. Nearby busi- 
nesses or land uses which contribute to the school's traffic problems. 

• Impassable or difficult terrain such as steep hills, forested areas, areas with 
fences or private property. 

Information about where students live and how they get to and from school is 
especially important because it will give a sense of where the most student trips 
originate, and what potential routes they take to school. This information can be 
generated by surveying parents, asking students themselves, or from school ad- 
ministrators. School district staff in charge of planning for student transportation 
may even have computerized information or computerized maps showing where 
students live. Placing colored pushpins on a school neighborhood map repre- 
senting where students live is a simple and effective way to help identify logical 
routes for children walking or bicycling to school. 

Remember - your ultimate goal is to identify safe routes for walking and bicycling 
to school. Therefore, the mapping you do must focus on the routes that children 
currently take to school and where necessary, on alternate routes that may be 
safer for walking and bicycling. It's important to involve the students and have 
them help map the routes they use. 

School Site Map 

The School Site Map should be a large, scaled map of the school property that 
can be used to depict: 

• Parent and school bus drop-off and pick-up zones 

• Sidewalks 

• Immediately adjoining roads, with their configurations (e.g., two-lane, four 
lane with a median, etc.) 
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Intersections with traffic signals adjacent to the school 

Intersections with marked and unmarked crosswalks adjacent to the school 

Intersections staffed with crossing guards 

Location of bicycle racks 

Current parking for teachers and administrators 

Visitor parking areas 



Recent aerial photographs of sufficient scale can also be very beneficial for use 
as either School Neighborhood or School Site Maps. Aerial photos provide an 
easy way to identify well-known landmarks, current land uses, and street configu- 
rations. 

The maps you prepare can be high tech (computerized maps) or low-tech (a 
blank base map with information added by markers, sticky notes or colored push 
pins and yarn). Whatever way you chose, remember to clearly present the infor- 
mation you compile so it can be understood by others and used to help develop 
SRTS Team recommendations. 

If you can enlist the help of the school board or local government planning 
agency, you can gather the information and have them prepare a computerized 
map for you. 

Sources of School Neighborhood and School Site Maps 

More and more, good maps are available on-line at local, county and state web- 
sites (see APPENDIX A for resources). The following resources are good starting 
points for your mapping efforts: 



School Master Plan documents 

School District Transportation Maps 

City/County planning office 

Public works department 

Census geography maps 

U.S. Geological Survey Quad Maps 

Aerial photos 

Urban Areas, Municipal, and County Maps (from MDT) 



RESEARCHING PLANNED ROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS 

Your review of existing conditions should also include researching planned road- 
way improvements for the neighborhood surrounding the school(s) being stud- 
ied. It is essential to know where and what type of improvements (road or street 
construction or intersection projects) are being planned for the near future and 
who's proposing to do the work. These projects can have substantial effects on 
pedestrian and bicyclist safety and represent opportunities to tie the improve- 
ments you identify into projects that are already planned or under development. 

In order to compile this information, all of the agencies responsible for the roads 
and streets surrounding the school(s) must be contacted. The agencies typically 
responsible for planning road and street improvements in Montana include: MDT 
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(state-maintained urban and rural road systems); county governments (county- 
maintained roads); and municipal government (local streets maintained by cities 
and towns). 

The area of interest for planned projects on roads and streets in the school 
neighborhood is generally the area within a two-mile radius of the school. It will 
be easiest to identify what improvements are funded for construction within the 
next five years. However, it is useful to identify improvement projects that may be 
scheduled from 5 to 20 years out if possible. Many times these "long-range" pro- 
jects are just scheduled and do not yet have funding commitments. Researching 
planned projects should generate the following information: 

• Project location with beginning and end points 

• Project Sponsor (city/town, county or MDT) 

• Whether pedestrian/bicyclist facilities or improvements will be included with 
project 

• Anticipated construction start date 

Potential Sources of Information on Planned Projects 

Information about planned projects on roads and streets in your community can 
also be found on-line by consulting: 

• Capital Improvements Plans. Some local governments may also produce 
Capital Improvement Plans (CIPs) that guide the timing and budgeting of ma- 
jor improvement projects or equipment purchases over a given time period. 
Public works departments or City/County planning offices are good starting 
places to look for Capital Improvements Plans. 

• Urban Transportation Plans. Detailed Transportation Plans identifying antici- 
pated road and street improvements have been prepared for many of the 
larger urban areas in Montana. Transportation Plans for metropolitan areas 
(Billings, Missoula, and Great Falls) are typically updated on 3- to 5-year cy- 
cles. Plans for other designated Urban areas in the state are typically updated 
every 1 years. Links to several urban transportation plans can be found on 
MDT's website or through links at City or County websites. 

• MDT's Statewide Transportation Improvement Program (STIP). This plan- 
ning document, prepared on two-year cycles, includes a tentative list of pro- 
jects on the state's transportation system. The STIP shows how MDT plans to 
obligate future funds to projects within each of its Transportation Commission 
(or financial) Districts. The STIP contains many of the projects MDT expects to 
be working on during a period covering four fiscal years. STIPs can be viewed 
on-line at MDT's website. 
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SURVEYING PARENTS AND STUDENTS 
FOR INFORMATION 

The most effective SRTS programs take advantage of the first-hand experiences 
of students, parents and teachers at the school and seek input from the broader 
community. These are the people who observe and experience safety problems 
at and around the school each day. Surveying these groups for information and 
opinions will help you gain a better understanding of the current situation and 
more effectively plan future SRTS activities and projects. 

Surveys, consisting of a series of oral or written questions, are used to collect in- 
formation about attitudes, knowledge, and opinions from individuals. They can 
be administered in person, over the telephone, or by mail, or via e-mail. Surveys 
con provide a wealth of information, but the survey questions asked must be de- 
signed carefully and sampling procedures must be well thought out. 

Surveys are a valuable way to gather useful information about how children get 
to school each day, real and perceived problems, and identifying opportunities to 
improve conditions for walking or bicycling to school. Surveys can be concise 
and done for only a day or two, or be more extensive efforts gathering various 
types of data over many days. 

Keep in mind surveys administered to students and parents should be designed 
to generate specific information in an unbiased manner. Answers to survey ques- 
tions should be easy to compile so the results can be readily analyzed. School 
administrators, teaching staff, traffic engineers, or local health professionals 
would be good resources in developing surveys. 

Recognize data can sometimes be difficult to gather and may vary from month to 
month or by season. Data collected from young students may be inaccurate or 
incomplete. However, even imperfect data can contribute to understanding prob- 
lems and identifying opportunities. 



Student Surveys 



Identifying how students travel to school is essential information for SRTS pro- 
grams and this information can be gathered by a simple survey administered by 
the students themselves, teachers, or by volunteers from your SRTS Team. The 
simplest way to get this information is to ask for a show of hands in each home 
room indicating how many students walked, bicycled, rode school buses, or were 
driven by parents or other family members to school. Other transportation 
choices (such as skateboarding, scooters, carpooling, etc.) can be added if nec- 
essary. The survey should be conducted for a week at a time or one day per 
week for an extended period to get an accurate representation of how students 
get to school considering a variety of weather conditions and other variables. 
Repeating the same survey after SRTS activities have been started will help iden- 
tify any changes in student travel behavior. 

A simple School Travel Survey for students is provided in APPENDIX B. 
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Parent Surveys 



Surveying parents can provide valuable information about the reasons behind 
student travel patterns. Parents should be asked hov^ their children currently get 
to school and why a particular mode of travel was chosen. Since the majority of 
parents (or other family members) routinely drive children to school, finding out 
why is important information to gather. Equally important is discovering from 
parents what factor(s) might allow their children to walk or bicycle to school. This 
critical information will help you develop a SRTS program responsive to parental 
concerns. 

Surveys are usually distributed to parents by mail or sent home with students. If a 
school's enrollment is especially large, it may be desirable to survey a represen- 
tative sample of parents by telephone. This can be done by randomly choosing 
parents from the school's listing of parents. Many schools also use the internet 
for communications with parents. Posting a survey on a website maintained by 
the school or school district is another way you could collect this information from 
parents. The method chosen for distributing the survey might influence survey 
length and design. Given the busy schedule of most parents, the response to 
your survey may be better with a brief written survey instead of a survey requiring 
a lengthy telephone interview. 

Surveying parents is also a good way to publicize and generate interest in a SRTS 
program. Be sure to ask parents if they want to volunteer, and provide space for 
their contact information on survey forms sent home with students. An example 
of a Parent Survey is provided in APPENDIX B. 



COLLECTING DATA THROUGH FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

Observing and documenting walking, bicycling, and driving behaviors at school 
and in the school neighborhood is essential to SRTS efforts. The data collected 
through field observations helps identify deficiencies and unsafe behaviors and 
can be suggestive of actions or improvements needed to address problems. 

Field observations are used to help assess behaviors or measure existing condi- 
tions. Information gained through field observations can be used to detect the 
presence or absence of a behavior (such as the number of bicyclists wearing hel- 
mets among those bicyclists observed) or measure an existing condition (like ve- 
hicle speeds or the number of motorists stopping for pedestrians in a crosswalk). 
To perform sound field observations, you will need to determine where and when 
to make the observations, how many observations to record, and what proce- 
dures will be followed to record the data. 

Systematic data collection procedures are important since several people may 
collect data. It's critical that those collecting data interpret what they are seeing to 
minimize any variations in the data. Designing data collection forms that can be 
used by everyone and providing training on how to make observations are ways 
to ensure that data is collected in a consistent manner. 
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As you collect your data, it is critical that you carefully document the procedures 
you follow and organize the information you collect. Similar data will need to be 
collected after you've implemented SRTS activities to compare with your 
"baseline" data. For this reason, the data has to be collected at the same loca- 
tions and times of day, following the same procedures, and recorded in the same 
manner by your observers. Failure to follow the same data collection procedures 
can make it difficult to evaluate the success of your SRTS efforts. 



Simple Counts You or Others Can Do 



Traffic counts measure the number of vehicles arriving at school. A simple traffic 
count involves volunteers at each school entrance counting cars arriving during 
the half-hour before school begins. More complex counts could tally the number 
of cars passing the school and/or the number of students bicycling and walking 
to school. 

A simple way to measure the level of bicycling to school is to count the number of 
bicycles in the racks after school starts. With multiple observers, you can find out 
the number of children getting out of each car at drop-off points around the 
school. School bus drivers should be able to provide you with counts of the num- 
ber of children on their bus each day. Students can also conduct travel surveys 
as classroom activities. At the end of the school year and/or during SRTS events, 
these same counts can be repeated to determine any changes in traffic patterns 
around the school. 



RESEARCHING RECORDS AND ARCHIVAL DATA 

Because safety concerns for children walking or bicycling to school may not al- 
ways be apparent through simple observations, it is important to obtain and re- 
view other data as part of your SRTS effort. Researching records and other archi- 
val data can often provide key information about travel patterns and driver be- 
haviors or areas that pose safety concerns. 

Archival data can be used to research and document a variety of issues in the 
neighborhoods surrounding schools. Archival sources would include a variety of 
materials such as police records, motor vehicle crash databases, historic traffic 
counts, and vehicle speed studies. These records are insightful because the infor- 
mation allows you to understand how conditions (like traffic volumes or crash 
rates) have changed over time. 

Access to archival data may present challenges. Organizations that maintain 
databases with personal information usually have strict guidelines about who can 
access the information and what can be done with the data. However, since your 
review is not concerned with specific individuals, you may be able to obtain sum- 
mary data with the personal information deleted. 
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ASSESSING CONDITIONS ON SCHOOL ROUTES 
AND AT SCHOOL 

So far, you've created base maps, compiled input from students and parents, 
and collected useful information through observations at school and by research- 
ing records. Now, it's time to take a "hard look" at conditions at school and 
along the streets you identified as routes used by students walking or bicycling to 
school. 

This task is important because to determine the right countermeasure, you must 
establish whether the problem condition is isolated to one location or a particular 
corridor, or a broader and more general problem affecting the entire school 
neighborhood. The objective of this task is to identify specific situations at 
school and conditions on surrounding streets that hinder safe walking and bicy- 
cling. Factors that may inhibit walking or bicycling to school include, but are not 
limited to: 



Presence of street lighting; 

Presence of sidewalks (available or not, width, and condition); 

Presence of bicycle facilities (available or not, type, width, and condition); 

Traffic volumes; 

Lack of routine maintenance; 

Difficult crossing locations; and 

Unique neighborhood or topographic conditions. 



SRTS projects frequently rely on organized group activities known as Walking and 
Bicycling Audits and School Site Audits to identify physical conditions that hamper 
walking and bicycling in the neighborhoods around the school and at school. 
The purpose of these group sessions is to observe the activity during student 
drop-off and pick-up times, tour the school site, and critically examine the routes 
used for walking and bicycling to school. MDT's SRTS Program can provide 
funding to help you complete these assessments. 




Walking and Bicycling Audits 



Walking and Bicycling Audits are often organized by the STRS Team, school ad- 
ministrators, parents or parent groups and may involve a variety of other SRTS 
stakeholders. During the audits, the group (or volunteers from the group) walks 
or bicycles the streets used as routes to school. Safety concerns along school 
routes are documented during these group activities by making notes and com- 
ments directly on School Neighborhood Maps. Photographs are often used to 
help clarify or illustrate problems. After walking and bicycling routes have been 
reviewed, the group reconvenes to compile a list of problems on one School 
Neighborhood Map. 

A Neighborhood Site Audit Form can be found in APPENDIX B. 

Standardized evaluation forms, known as the "Walkability Checklist" and 
"Bikeability Checklist," are available to help you conduct Walking and Bicycling 
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Audits in the neighborhood around your school. The Checklists lead you through 
the process and include a variety of questions designed to help evaluate walking 
and bicycling conditions in your school neighborhood. In addition, the Checklists 
provide both short-term and long-term ideas to address the potential problems 
you identified near your school. 

Copies of both Checklists can be found in APPENDIX B and accessed online at: 

http://www.walkinginfo.org/pdf/walkingchecklist.pdf 

http://www.bicyclinginfo.org/pdf/bikabilitychecklist.pdf 

Interactive versions of the Checklists can be found on the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation website at: 

http://www.rwjf.org/files/newsroom/interactives/walkability/walk_app.html 
http://www.rwjf.org/files/newsroom/interactives/sprawl/bike_app.jsp 

School Site Audit 

After critically examining conditions in the neighborhood, the next task is to re- 
view walking and bicycling conditions on the school property. A School Site Au- 
dit is a systematic way to gather data about conditions that affect walking or bi- 
cycling focused on just the school site. Conditions worth reviewing include: 



building entrances 

student drop-off and pick-up locations 

bus loading zones, 

bicycle parking availability and locations 

sidewalk, pathway, and driveway locations — including ADA facilities 

condition of sidewalks and pathways 

crossing guard locations 

signing and lighting 

adjacent intersections. 



Conducting a School Site Audit will help you identify problems and discover po- 
tential areas for design improvements and increased safety. Members of the 
SRTS Team and the School Principal should complete the audit based on obser- 
vations when children are arriving and leaving school. Your School Site Map will 
be needed during the audit and can be supplemented or updated based on your 
observations. Identified problems or concerns at the school should be noted on 
the School Site Map. 

See APPENDIX B for a sample School Site Audit. 



RECOGNIZING UNSAFE BEHAVIORS 

Audits help identify physical conditions that pose safety concerns for pedestrians 
and bicyclists. However, problems may also be due to unsafe behaviors by driv- 
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ers, pedestrians and bicyclists. Common unsafe behaviors often encountered 
near schools are identified below. 



Pedestrian Injuries at Impact Speeds 
mph ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 



15^ injured 



30 mph I 



50% injured S% uninjured 



5% deat^ 6b% injured 30^ uninjured 

Source: U.K. Department of Transportation, 1987. 
Killing Speed and Saving Lives, London, UK DOT. 



Unsafe Driver Behaviors on Streets Around tlie Scliool 

• Speeding through residential streets and school zones 

• Failing to yield to students walking or bicycling, especially in crosswalks (The 
law requires motorists to stop for pedestrians in crosswalks.) 

• Running red lights or stop signs 

• Passing stopped school buses 

• Parking or stopping in crosswalks, sidewalks or paths 

• Disregarding traffic control by crossing guards 

Speeding is an especially important unsafe behavior to identify because of the 
relationship between the severity of pedestrian injuries and motor vehicle impact 
speeds. While many drivers may not view going 1 mph over the speed limit as 
being noticeably less safe, just a 10 mph difference in speed is critical with re- 
spect to the severity of a pedestrian injuries resulting from vehicle collisions. At 
20 mph, a pedestrian has about a 5% chance of dying if he is hit by a car. At 30 
mph, the chance of dying increases to roughly 45%. If a pedestrian is hit by a 
motor vehicle traveling 40 mph, the risk of dying increases to 85%. 

Unsafe Driver Beliaviors at tlie Scliool 

• Illegal parking 

• Cars stopping or waiting in bus only zones 

• Dropping off students in the street rather than in the appropriate location ad- 
jacent to the curb 

• Not following school drop-off and pick-up procedures 

Unsafe Pedestrian Behaviors 

• Not following the directions of the crossing guard or traffic signals 

• Not looking left, right and left again before crossing the street 

• Crossing a street at undesirable locations 

• Darting out between parked cars or alleyway 

• Wearing dark clothes when there is poor lighting 



Unsafe Bicyclist Behaviors 



Riding into traffic without looking left, right and left again 

Riding against traffic instead of with the traffic flow 

Turning left without looking and signaling 

Not obeying traffic signs and signals 

Riding out from driveway or between parked cars 

Not wearing a helmet 

Not being visible at night when riding in road 

Crossing driveways or alleys without looking for vehicles 
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ANALYZING AND SHARING YOUR FINDINGS 

Decisions to implement safety programs and improvements are often made in 
response to an obvious hazardous situation (an unsafe pedestrian crossing loca- 
tion on a busy street) or as a reaction to an event like a traffic crash resulting in a 
severe or fatal injury. It's tempting to jump ahead and get something done. Quick 
action may benefit children walking or bicycling to school, but it's also important 
to fully understand the problem before undertaking efforts to solve it. 

While the information you've gathered highlights potential problems and issues, 
the information must be analyzed to establish the magnitude of the problem, the 
underlying causes of the problem, and the groups most affected. Determining 
what action to take also requires knowing whether the problem is a problem 
unique to one location or a broader and more general problem that affects the 
entire school neighborhood. Taking a step back and viewing all of the informa- 
tion collectively, may also provide you with new insights into problems and ways 
to address them. 

The information from your field observations, research, surveys, and audits also 
needs to be shared with the stakeholders who have been involved with your SRTS 
effort up to this point. Sharing your information and findings is important for sev- 
eral reasons: 

People wont to know what you hove found out. If you asked parents at the 
school to fill out a survey, they will likely want to know the results. Likewise, school 
administrators may be anxious to find out the results of school site and neighbor- 
hood audits. 

You can inform the community and help raise awareness of SRTS issues. 
Your findings may discover a serious concern for school children walking and bi- 
cycling to school. Suppose your data shows a high level of speeding near the 
school. Publicizing the fact offers a way to make the community aware of the issue 
and making the first step toward changing this unsafe driving behavior. 

If you help people recognize the existence of a problem now they may be 
more willing to accept your recommended solutions later. Sharing your infor- 
mation offers you a way to help gain community support early on for SRTS pro- 
jects and strategies. 

Most importantly, sharing your findings can generate input and help you cre- 
ate a vision for SRTS in your community. By sharing your findings, you may 
learn that others at school and in your community share common concerns and 
may already be working on activities or programs that support SRTS. 

The method chosen to share your information and findings is up to your SRTS 
Team. Holding your own open house meeting or attending a regular meeting 
held by a parent organization may be the most effective ways to share the infor- 
mation with parents, teachers, and community members. Newsletters and school 
websites can also be used to communicate key findings. 
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KEEP YOUR INFORMATON ORGANIZED! 

You will generate lots of relevant information through data collection, research, 
and audits of the school site and its surrounding neighborhood. We can't stress 
enough the importance of documenting your work efforts and keeping the infor- 
mation organized. 

Well organized information allows others to readily see the work done by your 
SRTS Team. It also allows you to readily access and provide the data verifying the 
existence of problems often needed to support funding applications. While there 
are many ways to organize your information, simply setting up a filing system in a 
three-ring binder is an effective way to keep key information together. 



SUMMARY OF INFORMATION OFTEN NEEDED FOR SRTS 

Table 4-1 provides a summary of information often needed in support of SRTS 
programs. The table identifies the type of information and potential sources or 
methods that can be used to obtain the information. 
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Table 4-1 : Information Needed In Support of SRTS Programs 



TYPE OF INFORMATION 


POTENTIAL INFORMATION SOURCES 


Existing level of walking/biking to school (current # of 
students walking or biking to school 


• student survey 

• Observation at school to count pedestrians and bicy- 
clists 


Potential walking/bicycling level 

(# of students within reasonable distance of school who 

do not currently walk or bicycle) 

The location of all the students' homes in a database and/ 
or on a map 


• School records of students' home addresses 

• Student survey with maps 

• Parent survey with maps 


Socio-economic characteristics of students 

# of non-English speaking students 

# of students in before and after-school care/programs 

# of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch pro- 
grams 


• School/School District records 


Physical barriers to a safe or appealing walking/bicycling 
trip to school 


• Student survey with maps 

• Parent survey with maps 

• Walkability/Bikeability Checklists 


Preferences or attitudes about walking or bicycling to 
school 


• Student survey. Parent survey 

• Survey of support for walking/bicycling in local commu- 
nity (from parents, community groups, schools, gov- 
ernment, and health professionals) 


Pedestrian/bicyclist accidents and severity information 


• State Highway Traffic Safety Bureau 

• DPHHS Emergency Medical Services Trauma Registry 

• MDT Traffic & Safety Bureau/FHWA 

• Other advocacy groups 


Traffic counts for major streets near school 


• MDT Traffic & Safety Bureau 

• City/county planning or Public Works departments 

• Observations or automatic traffic counters 


Traffic law infractions near school 


• Local police department data 

• Special police study 

• Observational study by advocates 


Dangerous behavior near school (e.g., crimes against 
children, harassment of students, bullying) 


• Local police department data 

• Reports from school administrators 


Physical activity level of students 


• Student survey 


Walking/bicycling behavior in community 


• Parent survey; community survey 


Air pollution caused by private car trips to/from school 


• Observations of parents or students regarding the 
smell of the air 

• Air pollution monitoring via mechanical device 



Adopted from information contained in Safe Routes To School: Practice or Promise 
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The goals you choose will 
influence the types of activi- 
ties undertaken and the mes- 
sage that needs to be regu- 
larly communicated to 
schools, parents, and stu- 
dents. 



CHAPTER 5: GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



The previous chapter outlined ways to gather information and identify problems, 
now its time to establish goals and objectives for your SRTS program or activities. 
Goals are broad statements that express what you hope to accomplish through 
your efforts. Objectives are clearer statements of the specific activities required 
to achieve the goals you establish. 

Establishing goals and objectives is also important when attempting to secure 
support and funding for SRTS projects. For example, applicants seeking funding 
through MDT's SRTS Program are specifically asked to "clearly describe the pro- 
ject scope including the goals and objectives of the project." With this in mind, 
some guidance on setting goals and developing objectives is provided below. 



SETTING GOALS 

When setting goals, it's important that they be realistic and can be accomplished 
within a reasonable time frame. Setting unobtainable goals will doom your pro- 
gram or project to failure from the outset. Instead, set goals that can be accom- 
plished within one to three years - the life of a typical project. 

Goals should be stated explicitly. While you may know what you plan to do, 
don't assume anyone else does. Write your goals specifically and clearly so that 
potential supporters and funding entities will know exactly what you want to do 
and how you will accomplish your goals. 

The goal(s) you choose will influence the types of activities undertaken and the 
message that will need to be regularly communicated to schools, parents and 
students. Some typical goals of SRTS activities are to: 



Increase the numbers of children walking and bicycling to school. 
Increase awareness of the importance of regular physical activity for chil- 
dren, improved pedestrian safety, and healthy and walkable communities. 
Mobilize communities to work together to create safe routes to school. 
Help children to become better acquainted with their school neighborhood. 
Reduce automobile use and related traffic hazards in the vicinity of the 
school. 
Promote safer, less-polluted environments in school neighborhoods. 



Note that many of these goals are similar to the general purposes identified in 
the legislation establishing the federal SRTS program. 

A common way to define goals is to ask stakeholders to share a vision of what 
they would like to see five years in into the future with respect to children walking 
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and bicycling to school. This focuses team members on what is achievable within 
a reasonable amount of time. 



DEVELOPING SMART OBJECTIVES 

Objectives are not simply a list of activities but specific steps towards accomplish- 
ing the targeted goal. Your objectives must include a clear statement of the 
means of measuring whether the goal has been accomplished and how it con- 
tributes to accomplishing your overall goal(s). 

The Arf of Appropriafe Evaluafion: A Guide for Highway Safety Program Manag- 
ers (DOT HS 808 894, May 1 999), a publication developed for the NHTSA, pre- 
sents a discussion advocating the development of objectives using the SMART 
approach. The acronym describes the key characteristics of meaningful objectives 
(Specific, Measurable, Action-oriented, Reasonable, and Time-specific) program 
objectives. The following discussion of objectives was modified for SRTS purposes 
based on materials presented in the referenced publication: 

• Objectives should be SPECIFIC: Avoid using generalities like "improving 
traffic safety" or "increasing awareness." For example, instead of trying to 
"reduce unsafe driving behaviors", you might want to focus on decreasing 
speeding or reduce red-light running, which could be the unsafe behaviors 
that are causing the most concern. 

If you identify exactly what you want to happen, then you can document your 
success. Sometimes you can be specific about the amount of change you 
anticipate, expressed either in absolute (increase the number of children 
walking to school to X percent) or relative (increase the number of children 
walking to school by X percent over existing conditions) terms. Or, you can 
simply observe and record the change in behavior. 

• Objecfives should be MEASURABLE: If the objective is measurable, it means 
that a method of measurement has been identified that will allow you to 
track your progress toward meeting the objective. Measurement is the stan- 
dard used for comparison. For an objective to be measurable, there must be 
something you can quantify, like reducing vehicle travel speeds in school 
zones, and you must be able to detect a change over time. 

• Objectives should be ACTION-ORIENTED: You usually can see an action 
and count the number of times it happens. It is much easier to document 
increased levels of walking and bicycling to school by counting the actual 
numbers of students engaging in such behaviors than would be to document 
increased public support for more walking and bicycling to school. 

• Objectives should be REASONABLE: Select a strategy or countermeasure 
that will address the identified problem and then establish a reasonable tar- 
get for success. For example, if speeding in school zones was the identified 
problem and a community chose to implement a public awareness cam- 
paign about the issue, it would be unreasonable to make the objective of the 
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campaign a community-wide reduction in the severity of pedestrian-related 
injuries. While this may be a desirable outcome, it's unreasonable to expect 
that such campaign on speeding in school zones alone would change be- 
haviors and ultimately reduce pedestrian-injuries in the entire community. 
Objectives that are reasonable also need to be realistic — meaning that the 
resources (skills, money, equipment, etc.) are available to achieve the objec- 
tive. 

• Ob/ecffves should be TIME-SPECIFIC: Time-specific means setting an 

achievable and realistic deadline for meeting the objective. Deadlines make 
it clear to everyone when results can be expected. Deadlines need to be both 
achievable and realistic. If you don't set a time you will reduce the motivation 
and urgency required to execute the tasks. 

Through well-written objectives, it will be obvious if you meet them or not. They 
challenge you to accomplish what you set out to do and serve as a constant re- 
minder of what constitutes success. This is all the more reason to be honest and 
practical when you write them. 

Once you have developed your objectives, make them known to decision-makers 
and others who can affect the outcome of our efforts. 
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CHAPTER 6: PULLING IT ALL TOGETHER 
WITH AN ACTION PLAN 



Now that you have evaluated conditions at and around your school, received 
input from stakeholders, and had an opportunity to thoroughly analyze safety 
issues and concerns — it's time to develop a plan of action to implement SRTS. 
Your SRTS plan will include recommendations to increase walking and bicycling 
to school and improve safety at school and along school routes. 

SRTS plans typically require you to state your goals and objectives, identify the 
actions or strategies to be used to meet specified objectives, and establish a time- 
line for implementing the plan. Plans are important because they: 

• Help justify funding requests, if funding is being sought. 

• Identify priorities and the steps to achieve success. 

• Demonstrate consensus and shared responsibilities. 

This chapter of the Guidebook focuses on techniques often used to make walking 
and bicycling to school safer and to increase the number of children actually 
walking or bicycling. 



KEY ELEMENTS OF SRTS PLANS 

SRTS plans typically include recommendations for evaluation, education, encour- 
agement, and enforcement activities and identify needed engineering improve- 
ments to pedestrian and bicyclist facilities. These SRTS plan components are of- 
ten referred to as the five "Es": 

EVALUATION - Collecting and analyzing data before, during, and after SRTS 
activities to identify and document problems, monitor progress, and measure 
your success. 

EDUCATION - Activities or programs designed to teach children how to walk 
and bicycle safely and the benefits of these transportation choices and efforts to 
remind parents, and other drivers to yield to pedestrians, to drive safely and take 
other actions to make it safer for pedestrians and bicyclists in the vicinity of 
schools. 

ENCOURAGEMENT - Strategies to develop awareness and generate enthusi- 
asm about walking and bicycling safely to school. 

ENFORCEMENT - Efforts to increase community awareness of school safety is- 
sues, deter unsafe behaviors of drivers, pedestrians and bicyclists, and to encour- 
age all road users to obey traffic laws and share the road safely. 
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ENGINEERING - Improvements to the built environment designed to reduce ve- 
hicle traffic volumes or speeds and to increase safety for those walking and bicy- 
cling to school. 

SRTS plans typically employ a variety of complementary education, encourage- 
ment, enforcement and engineering activities to help address specific problems 
or meet program goals. Because the needs of every community are unique, 
each community or individual school may choose to emphasize different compo- 
nents in its SRTS plan. Education, encouragement and enforcement strategies 
often involve activities that are low-cost and easy to get started. Some engineer- 
ing solutions can be accomplished relatively easily with little cost but many engi- 
neering improvements will require substantial time and financial commitment. 

Regardless of which "E" you focus on, remember that improving safety and in- 
creasing the numbers of children walking and bicycling to school are your pri- 
mary goals. By ensuring the activities in your plan address the problems you 
identified, you are well on your way to meeting these overriding SRTS goals. 

The first "E" — EVALUATION — is an ongoing component of SRTS efforts. Chapter 
4 of this Guidebook discussed one aspect of evaluation, the initial collection of 
data and existing conditions assessment to provide "baseline" information and to 
help identify areas of concern. Chapter 7 will be devoted to another aspect of 
Evaluation — ongoing evaluation of your progress and measuring the success of 
your SRTS efforts. 

The remainder of this chapter describes EDUCATION, ENCOURAGEMENT, 
ENFORCEMENT and ENGINEERING tools and strategies often included in SRTS 
plans. While this chapter discusses a broad range of SRTS actions and meas- 
ures, please recognize that a variety of funding sources may be necessary to help 
you implement them. Funding ideas to help you implement SRTS are discussed in 
Chapter 8 of this Guidebook. 

Montana's SRTS Program offers funding assistance only for specific types of non- 
infrastructure and infrastructure projects. Noninfrastructure projects eligible for 
funding through the SRTS Program include Evaluation, Education, Encourage- 
ment and Enforcement activities such as: 

SRTS assessments and development of SRTS action plans; 

tracking progress and performance monitoring; 

public awareness campaigns and incentive programs; 

bicycle and pedestrian safety education; 

health and environment training; and 

increased enforcement efforts, including speed trailers. 

Montana's SRTS funding for infrastructure projects can be applied to Engineering 
projects including: 

• new or improved pedestrian and bicycle routes; 

• crosswalks, walkways, or pathways on publicly owned property or ease- 
ments; and 

• acquiring bicycle storage racks. 
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Infrastructure projects using Montana's SRTS funding must be publicly accessible, 
within 2 miles of K-8 schools, and be maintained by a local government. 

More information about specific types of non infrastructure and infrastructure 
projects eligible for SRTS funding can be found throughout this chapter and in 
Chapter 9. 




EDUCATION 

EDUCATION is one of the key strategies employed in SRTS programs. Education 
provides opportunities to teach pedestrian, bicyclist and traffic safety and to cre- 
ate awareness of the benefits of SRTS. Although education activities often focus 
on children, the parents, neighbors and other drivers in the community also need 
to be reminded to drive safely and take other actions to make it safer for pedes- 
trians and bicyclists. Education strategies are most effectively implemented 
through both school-based activities for children and outreach efforts directed at 
parents and the community. 

Montana's SRTS Program can provide non-infrastructure funds for Education ac- 
tivities such as teaching bicycle and pedestrian safety skills; Safe Routes to School 
training, teaching traffic safety; training crossing guards; and teaching children 
and parents about the health benefits of walking and bicycling. 

Education Directed At Cliildren 

Pedestrian Safety Skills. A ccordina to information from the National Safe Kids 
Campaign, pedestrian injury remains the second leading cause of unintentional 
injury-related death among children ages 5 to 14. Young children are particu- 
larly vulnerable since they do not yet possess the developmental abilities to accu- 
rately assess and cope with the threats posed by traffic. Studies suggest that es- 
sential sensory abilities, like auditory and visual acuity and depth perception, 
develop gradually and may not fully develop until at least age 1 0. 

Information on the types of pedestrian activities leading to injuries or fatalities 
show that improper crossings of roadways and intersections, walking or playing 
in the roadway, and darting or running into the road are all major factors in 
such incidents. These are all fairly common behaviors of young pedestrians. For 
these reasons, children need to know basic pedestrian safety rules and how to 
interact with drivers. 

The National SAFE KIDS Campaign advocates that children should walk with an 
adult until they are at least 1 years old and understand and practice the follow- 
ing basic pedestrian safety rules: 

• Cross the street at the corner or at a crosswalk if there is one, and obey all 
traffic signals. 

• Look left, right, and left again before crossing and keep looking both ways 
until reaching the other side. 

• Walk on a sidewalk; if there is no sidewalk, walk facing oncoming traffic. 
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• Only cross in front of a school bus when the driver says it is safe. Do not cross 
behind the bus or where children can not be seen by the driver. 

• Do not play in driveways, streets, parking lots, or unfenced yards by the street. 

• Do not dart out between cars. 

• Wear white clothing or clothing with reflective material when walking at night. 

Comprehensive pedestrian safety educational programs also teach children about 
other situations they may encounter and proper pedestrian behaviors, such as: 

• Whenever possible, always walk on sidewalks. If there are no sidewalks, walk 
facing oncoming traffic and stay as far to the left as possible. 

• Watch for vehicles turning into or backing out of parking spaces or driveways. 

• When stopped at the curb, if a vehicle or other object is blocking the view of 
on-coming traffic, children should stop at the outside edge of that object be- 
fore crossing at a crosswalk. 

• Never enter the crosswalk from between parked cars or from behind bushes. 

• Make sure that all vehicles have stopped before crossing the street. 

• Attempt to make eye contact with drivers of stopped or turning vehicles, but do 
not assume that the drivers can see them. 

• Teach children the meaning of all traffic signs and markers such as pedestri- 
and crossing signals and crosswalks. 

• Teach children how to cross at corners when crosswalks are not marked. 

• Teach children to cross directly, never diagonally. 

• Teach children never to enter the crosswalk when the "DON'T WALK" signal is 
flashing. 

• Tell children to be extra careful in rain or snow since extra time and distance 
may be needed for vehicles to stop. 

Ideally, children would receive most of their instruction on pedestrian behaviors 
from parents; however this does not always happen. Therefore, school-based 
education programs on pedestrian safety are often the best way to ensure that all 
children get the chance to learn and practice the same skills and establish good 
walking behaviors that can last a lifetime. 

Bicyclist Safety Skills . Riding a bicycle represents a major step towards inde- 
pendence and mobility for children. SRTS education efforts can build essential 
riding and safety skills and help instill the confidence bicyclists can use over a life- 
time. Educating children on bicycle safety may pay other dividends by making 
these future drivers more aware of bicyclists on the street. 

Assuming children have sufficient bicycle handling skills to ride to school, educa- 
tion efforts should focus on safe behaviors before and during the ride to or from 
school including: 

• Dressing appropriately (wearing light-colored clothing to make riders more 
visible during low light conditions) and wearing a properly fitted helmet. 

• Riding a bicycle that fits and is in good working condition. 

• Understanding that bicycles are meant to carry only one person and to use a 
backpack or basket on the bicycle to carry school supplies and books. 
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• The importance of being visible if riding during the dark. Montana law re- 
quires bicycles to be equipped with headlights and appropriate reflectors. 

• Choosing the route with the fewest streets to cross and avoiding busy streets 
with high-speed traffic. 

• Looking all directions before entering the street and watching out for other 
vehicles and hazards. 

• Safe behaviors for crossing streets including large and busy intersections. 

• Following traffic laws, including riding in the same direction as motor vehicles, 
using hand signals when turning and stopping, and obeying traffic signs and 
signals. 

Personal Safety . Fear of crimes against children, particularly child abduction, 
discourages some parents from allowing their children to walk or bicycle to 
school. Some students and parents worry about bullying by other children while 
walking or bicycling to school. Although crimes against children are extremely 
rare in Montana, the real dangers from crime and parent's perceptions about 
such crime should be addressed through SRTS education efforts. 

Personal Health and Environmental Benefits . Children also need education 
about the benefits to personal health and the environment provided by walking 
and bicycling. Walking and bicycling are life time activities and children need to 
be aware of and understand the benefits of physical activity on their own health. 
Educational efforts can help children learn that they can have positive effects on 
the air quality and help save energy resources by walking and bicycling instead of 
driving. 

Education Topics by Age and Grade . SRTS education activities for children typi- 
cally begin in kindergarten and continue throughout elementary and middle 
school. Table 6-1 identifies common education topics and indicates when such 
topics are typically introduced to children in elementary and middle schools. 

Ideas for SRTS Education Activities . In addition to being included with class- 
room or physical education activities or part of a comprehensive curriculum in 
elementary and middle school, safety education and other SRTS messages may be 
taught in a variety of ways including art projects, skits or student presentations, 
videos, or guest speakers. With support and assistance, students can also partici- 
pate in SRTS educational projects like: 

• Mock game shows to test their knowledge of safe walking and bicycling behav- 
iors, traffic laws, health, and environmental issues. 

• Developing maps of their routes to school showing hazards and safety con- 
cerns for walking and bicycling. 

• Developing maps of school neighborhood showing specific transportation fa- 
cilities like sidewalks, crosswalks or bicycle paths. 

• Interviewing individuals involved in traffic safety or transportation and planning 
issues. 

• Bicycle safety rodeos to practice basic bicycling skills and handle traffic situa- 
tions in simulated settings. 

• Designing a handbook on bicycle or pedestrian safety. 

• Creating and conducting surveys to find out attitudes about traffic in the school 
neighborhood. 
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More information about walking and bicycling education issues and programs for 
children can be accessed at the following websites maintained by the Pedestrian 
and Bicyclist Information Center: 

http://www.walkinginfo.org/ee/children.cfm 
http://www.bicyclinginfo.org/ee/education.cfm 



Table 6-1 : SRTS Education Topics by Age/Grade 



SRTS EDUCATION TOPIC 


APPROPRIATE AGE GROUP 


GRADE K-3 
{Ages 5-8) 


GRADE A-6 
(Ages 9-12) 


GRADE? -8 
(Ages 13+) 


Pedestrian Safety 








Basic Pedestrian Safety 


• 


• 




Crossing Streets and Intersections 


• 


• 




Walking Safely in Parking Lots 


• 


• 




Pedestrian Safety near School Buses 


• 


• 




Bicyclist Safety 








Beginning Bicycle Handling Skills and 
Safety Training, Spotting Hazards 


• 






Helmet Use and Safety 


• 


• 


• 


On Road Bicycle Riding (age 10 +) 




• 


• 


Route Selection 




• 


• 


Advanced Riding Skills/Equipment 




• 


• 


Traffic Safety 








Beginning Traffic Safety 


• 






Traffic Safety 




• 


• 


Rules of the Road, Traffic Laws 
Responsibilities 




• 


• 


Neighborhood/Community 
Awareness 


• 


• 


• 










Personal Health Benefits 


• 


• 


• 


Benefits of an Active Lifestyle 








Environmental Benefits 




• 


• 
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Education Directed At Parents 

Parents determine how their children get to school so they can strongly influence 
whether more children walk and bicycle to school. Parents naturally teach safety 
behaviors to their children and can have a significant impact on how their chil- 
dren behave during trips to and from school. For these reasons, SRTS education 
efforts need to include the parents of school children and provide them with good 
information about the benefits of walking and biking to school and about pedes- 
trian and bicyclist safety. Informed and interested parents can identify safe walk- 
ing and bicycling routes for their children, teach their children safety rules as they 
walk or bicycle, and model safe behavior for their children. 

Parents often account for a significant portion of the drivers at or near schools 
each day and some parents undoubtedly contribute to safety problems by speed- 
ing through school zones and failing to obey traffic controls. Therefore, the be- 
havior of "parent drivers" not only impacts the safety of their own children, but a\\_ 
children as they walk or bicycle to school. A parent who speeds to drop off their 
child at the school makes a less safe environment for walkers and bicyclists. 

Children are most likely to retain and use safe walking and bicycling skills if they 
have a chance to practice them with supervision and reinforcement. Parents teach 
and model safe behavior for their children and need to practice safe walking and 
bicycling with their children. Parents who walk with their children to school can 
provide supervision and guidance for other children just learning how to cope 
with traffic and other conditions on their way to school. 

Important Information for Parents 

• Parents often think their children are able to handle traffic safely by themselves 
before they are actually ready. 

• Children don't have the skills to handle risky situations until about age 1 0. 

• Boys are much more likely than girls to be injured in traffic because the often 
take more risks. 

• Bicycles are vehicles and children should not ride bicycles in the road until they 
fully understand and can follow traffic rules. 

• Children often act impulsively and do what parents or drivers don't expect. 

• Children assume that if they see the driver, the driver sees them. 

• Children can't judge speed and they think cars can stop instantly. 

• Children are shorter than adults and can't see over cars, bushes, and other 
objects. 

• Parents need to know the appropriate drop-off and pick-up locations at school 
and any special rules or procedures that apply during these times. 

Education Directed At All Drivers 

SRTS education activities should also target all drivers. Each driver has the ability 
to contribute to or detract from the safety of the walking and bicycling environ- 
ment for children through the manner in which they operate their vehicles. Failure 
to comply with traffic laws and posted speed limits are examples of driving behav- 
iors that result in unsafe conditions for children and other pedestrians and bicy- 
clists. 
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Drivers traveling at safe speeds, yielding to pedestrians and bicyclists, and stop- 
ping at stop signs and crossv^alks help create a pedestrian and bicyclist-friendly 
environment. 



Key Messages for the Driving Public 



Many drivers passing through school zones before and during school ore 
driving too fast. A National SAFE KIDS Campaign study done in 2000 found 
that the majority of motor vehicles in school zones exceed the speed limit during 
the 30-minute periods before and after school. The organization collected speed 
data for nearly 1 7,000 vehicles in school zones in 29 cities across the U.S. and 
found: 

• 65% of drivers were traveling over the speed limit; 

• About 25% of all drivers were traveling at least 1 mph over the speed limit; 
and 

• 5% of the drivers were traveling at least 20 mph above the posted speed limit. 

Vehicle travel speeds have a direct relationship on the severity of pedestrian 

injuries. As vehicle speeds increase, the likelihood for more severe pedestrian 
injuries or death also increases. Studies done in the United Kingdom show that if 
a pedestrian is struck by a car traveling at 40 mph, there is an 85% chance the 
pedestrian will be killed. This percentage drops to 45 percent at 30 mph and 5% 
at 20 mph. 

The National SAFE KIDS Campaign study on vehicle speeds in school zones refer- 
enced above found that regardless of the speed limit, many vehicles were travel- 
ing at speeds potentially lethal to children. Notably, the study showed more than 
30% of the drivers were traveling at 30 mph or above and 7% of the drivers were 
traveling at 40 mph or above. These findings support the need for efforts to en- 
force school zone speed limits and helping minimize children's risk of getting hit 
by cars. The prevalence of speeding in areas near schools, where safety meas- 
ures and enforcement often exist, suggests that drivers may be more neglectful in 
other areas of the community (including routes used by children to get to and 
from school) where pedestrians and bicyclists may be present. 

Failure to comply with stop signs and other traffic controls also contributes to 
unsafe environments. A 2003 study by the National Safe Kids Campaign exam- 
ined driver behavior at intersections in school zones and residential neighbor- 
hoods in 39 states. The study found that 37% of the drivers failed to completely 
stop at the intersection controlled by stop signs and 7% did not even slow down 
for the sign. The study found that drivers were more likely to stop when a pedes- 
trian was present compared to not present, 32% of drivers violated the stop signs 
when children were present and 24% of drivers did not come to a complete stop 
at the intersection while pedestrians were crossing. 

Additionally, a National Safe Kids Campaign study in 2003 of crosswalks in 
school zones shows that approximately 30% of drivers stopped within or beyond 
the boundaries of crosswalks, obstructing the pedestrian crossing. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 

ENCOURAGEMENT is another of the complementary strategies that SRTS pro- 
grams use to increase the number of children who walk and bicycle to school. 
Encouragement activities are designed to generate interest and excitement about 
walking and bicycling safely to school. Encouragement and education strategies 
work hand-in-hand to promote walking and bicycling by rewarding children for 
their participation. Encouragement activities can be organized by parents, stu- 
dents, teachers or community volunteers. 

Many types of encouragement strategies can be part of your SRTS program. They 
play an important role in helping to sustain SRTS programs by building commu- 
nity interest and enthusiasm for changes that might require more time and finan- 
cial resources to implement. Special events, mileage clubs and contests and a 
variety of ongoing activities are simple and inexpensive ways for children, par- 
ents, and others to discover that walking and bicycling can be fun and easily fit 
into daily routines. 

Montana's SRTS Program can provide noninfrastructure funds for a variety of 
encouragement activities including: publications, brochures, promotional items 
associated with public awareness campaigns; creating walking school bus pro- 
gram; and for incentive programs that encourage and educate children and par- 
ents about the safety and health benefits of walking and bicycling. 

Some ideas for encouragement activities you might consider are described be- 
low. 



Special Events 



Special events are typically one-day activities designed to celebrate walking and 
bicycling to school. Walk to School Days, when the entire school is invited to 
abandon their usual ways of getting to school in favor of walking and bicycling 
to school, is one of the most notable types of special events. During Walk to 
School Days, families walk or bicycle from home or from common meeting 
spots. Signs, balloons and banners can be used to create a celebratory atmos- 
phere at the school. When they arrive at the school, participants might be 
greeted by the school representatives, local officials, local "celebrities", or other 
volunteers, and receive healthy snacks or other small incentive items. 

Special events help publicize SRTS and related issues and educate both families 
and the broader community about the benefits and joy of walking and bicycling 
safely to school. They may be held once a year, monthly, weekly, or several times 
during the year organized around specific days like Earth Day. 

Information about participating in National Walk to School Day and other ideas 
for special events can be found at: http://www.walktoschool.org/index.cfm. 
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Mileage Clubs and Contests 



Mileage clubs and contests encourage children to begin or to increase their cur- 
rent level of walking or bicycling. Generally children track the amount of miles 
they walk or bicycle and get an incentive (a small gift or a chance to win a prize) 
after a set mileage goal is attained. Mileage clubs and contests can be adminis- 
tered several ways including: 

• Individually where each child logs the miles walked/bicycled and has a chance 
to win; 

• By classroom where miles are collectively recorded for each classroom and 
compared to other classes; or 

• As a competition among schools. 

The "Big Sky Fit Kids" and "Walk and Bike Across America" are two notable mile- 
age programs that might be appropriate for your SRTS plan. 

"Big Sky Fit Kids" is affiliated with Montana's Big Sky State Games organization 
and is the youth component of the organizations "Shape Up Montana" program. 
Big Sky Fit Kids is a free, 3-month long, accumulated mileage contest that encour- 
ages youth teams to increase their individual physical activity levels and provides 
cash awards. Information about Big Sky Fit Kids can be found at: http:// 
www.bigskygames.org/shapeup/bigskyfitkids/ 

"Walk and Bike Across America" is a web-based interactive game that promotes 
physical activity. The object of the game is for school classes (or entire schools) to 
accumulate miles by tracking the miles students walk and bicycle to school. Par- 
ticipants use those miles to travel around the U.S. visiting as many sites on the 
map as possible. Information about the program can be accessed at: http:// 
www.saferoutestoschools.org/walk/ 

Ongoing Activities 

Ongoing walking and bicycling activities are typically performed daily, weekly or 
several times per month throughout the school year. Walking school buses, bicy- 
cle trains, park and walk activities and walking at school programs are various 
types of ongoing encouragement activities. When planning, some schools choose 
more than one encouragement activity and include opportunities for children who 
cannot walk or bicycle to school from their homes. 

Walking School Buses or Bicycle Trains . Walking school buses and bicycle 
trains are organized efforts that group children with adults who walk or bicycle to 
school with them. Walking school buses and bicycle trains can be loosely struc- 
tured or highly organized and can be held as often as you want during the school 
year. They can be as simple as neighborhood families deciding to walk or bicycle 
together. More formalized walking school buses and bicycle trains typically have a 
coordinator to recruit volunteers and participants, create a schedule, and establish 
walking or bicycling routes. While requiring more effort, more structured walking 
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school buses and bicycle trains offer the opportunity to involve more children. 
Walking school buses and bicycle trains can also originate at a specified parking 
location so children and parents who must drive can participate. 

Some key things to keep in mind: 

• You need to identify a sufficient number of adults to supervise walkers or bicy- 
clists. (The CDC recommends one adult per three children for children ages 4 
to 6 and one adult for six children for older elementary children ages 7 to 9. 
For bicyclists, one adult per three to six children is advisable. 

• You need to ensure bicycle train participants understand safe bicycling behav- 
iors and wear helmets. 

The Pedestrian and Bicycle Information Center for the Partnership for a Walkable 
America (in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Transportation) has com- 
piled guidance and other useful information about starting a walking school bus. 
This information can be accessed at: http://www.walkingschoolbus.org/. 

Pork and Walk Programs . Instead of driving to school, families drive to a pre- 
determined remote parking lot and walk the remainder of the way to school. 
Some park and walk programs require parents to walk with their children to 
school while others rely on designated adult volunteers to walk groups of children 
from the parking area to school. 

Park and walk programs can help reduce traffic congestion around schools and 
provide a source of physical activity for both parents and children. This strategy is 
particularly helpful in cases where families live too far to walk or bicycle or if chil- 
dren do not have a safe route to school. Park and walk programs are a good 
way to encourage neighborhood involvement as area residents may be a good 
source of volunteers to walk children to school. Some other things to keep in 
mind: 

• Park and walk programs require the identification or establishment of a safe 
route from the remote parking area to the school. 

• Coordinate with the property owner(s) of the parking area you plan to use and 
get their permission before you start your park and ride program. 

Walk at School Programs . Walk at school programs involve organized walks 
held on the school grounds during the school day such as during physical educa- 
tion classes or recess, or occur before or after school. Walk routes on the school 
grounds provide students with an opportunity to participate in an SRTS activity and 
increase their physical activity. This type of program may be particularly well 
suited for rural areas of Montana or other locations where conditions make it diffi- 
cult or unsafe to walk to school. 

Walk at school programs often establish goals for distance walked, amount of 
time, or number of days walked and may include incentives or rewards for partici- 
pants. 
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Remember that ongoing activities at school typically require a school or volunteer 
coordinator and support from school administrators. Such activities may also re- 
quire time from the daily schedule of school activities if a walk at school program 
is instituted during the allotted school day. 




ENFORCEMENT 

ENFORCEMENT activities are included in SRTS programs to help change unsafe 
behaviors of students, parents, and the driving public. Enforcement activities can 
increase driver awareness of laws and they also can improve driver behavior by 
reducing speeds and increasing yielding to pedestrians. In addition, enforcement 
activities help promote safe behaviors among young pedestrians and bicyclists 
and help them to pay attention to their environment. 

Enforcement isn't the sole responsibility of law enforcement personnel and in- 
volves more than police officers being visible in school zones and writing speeding 
tickets. Enforcement includes students, parents, adult school crossing guards, 
school personnel and the community at large working together with law enforce- 
ment to promote safe walking, bicycling and driving. This can be accomplished 
through safety awareness, education and, where necessary, the use of ticketing for 
unsafe behaviors. Working together to enforce rules for safe walking, bicycling 
and driving makes it safer and easier for everyone to walk and bicycle. 

Montana's SRTS Program can provide non-infrastructure funds to help increase 
enforcement efforts around schools. We suggest you contact MDT's SRTS Coordi- 
nator to discuss the enforcement activities you are considering and determine if 
funding assistance is possible. 

The Role of Law Enforcement Agencies 

As mentioned earlier in this Guidebook, involving law enforcement agencies is 
essential. Law enforcement officers see first hand the consequences of motor vehi- 
cle accidents and understand the behaviors that cause accidents. They have the 
ability to conduct education and enforcement campaigns to identify unsafe condi- 
tions and deter unsafe behaviors by drivers, pedestrians and bicyclists. However, 
the level of their participation in an SRTS program can vary depending upon the 
existing demands of each community and available resources. Local law enforce- 
ment agencies can be partners in SRTS programs and can assist by: 

• Teaching safety behaviors to children, school officials, parents and the general 
community. 

• Evaluating local traffic concerns, observing problem areas and behaviors and 
providing input about safe routes. 

• Providing an enforcement presence that discourages unsafe behaviors along 
school routes and at school. 

• Guiding the activities and duties of crossing guards. 

• Monitoring students to ensure that they cross streets at safe locations and in a 
safe manner. 
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A visible presence by law enforcement agencies can go a long way towards im- 
proving safety for students along the school walk routes. Visible enforcement ef- 
forts remind drivers, pedestrians and bicyclists to follow the rules. To reinforce safe 
behaviors, law enforcement officers should visit the school and frequently patrol 
school routes and give warnings or tickets as they are warranted. 

The Community's Role in Enforcement Efforts 

All community members play a role in SRTS enforcement efforts and can help 
change unsafe behaviors. All adults in a community need to set good examples 
for their children and others by modeling safe pedestrian and bicyclist behaviors 
and following traffic rules while driving. Adults can volunteer to become crossing 
guards and help enforce safe behaviors at street crossing locations near schools 
and along school routes. Neighborhood residents can contribute by establishing 
speed watch programs. Speed watch programs (similar in concept to neighbor- 
hood crime watch programs) provide opportunities for residents to educate motor- 
ists about their driving speeds and show them their neighborhood is concerned 
about safety. 

Law Enforcement Metliods 

A variety of law enforcement methods can be used to help change unsafe behav- 
iors and make walking and bicycling to school safer and more attractive for chil- 
dren. Commonly used law enforcement methods are described below. 

Adult Crossing Guards . As indicated above, crossing guards promote safe be- 
haviors at crosswalks by helping children safely cross the street and by reminding 
drivers of the presence of pedestrians. Crossing guards help children learn and 
develop the skills to cross streets safely at all times. Adult school crossing guards 
can be parent volunteers, school staff or paid personnel. Training is essential to 
help insure that the guard performs his or her duties responsibly. 

Montana's SRTS Program can provide funding to help you establish a crossing 
guard program, train crossing guards, and purchase equipment to increase their 
visibility. 

More information about crossing guards and their responsibilities and developing 
an adult crossing guard program for your school can be found at: http:// 
wv^w. saferoutesinfo.org/guide/crossing_guard/index.cfm 

Portable Speed Trailers . Speed trailers are portable radar speed devices that 
display the actual speeds of approaching vehicles as compared to the posted 
speed limit. These devices are commonly used as a traffic calming measures in a 
variety of locations including school zones, construction or maintenance work 
zones, neighborhoods and high-accident areas where the speed limit must be 
enforced. The devices are typically powered by batteries or with solar panels. 

Some speed trailers include changeable message signs capable of flashing mes- 
sages like "Slow Down" or flashing lights to increase their effectiveness. Speed 
trailers can be effective in helping to reduce speeds and increase awareness of 
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Examples of Permanent Speed 
Monitors 



local speed limits by providing immediate feedback to drivers. Some speed trail- 
ers have the capability to collect traffic count data and monitor travel speeds 
throughout the day. This data can be analyzed to identify critical times for traffic 
when more enforcement is needed. 

Some manufacturers offer portable speed devices developed specifically for use in 
school zones. Such devices are typically mounted on a dolly that can be easily 
wheeled into the school after use a classroom or office for safekeeping and re- 
charging. Portable speed trailers can be acquired with infrastructure funding un- 
der Montana's SRTS Program. Speed trailers typically cost between $5,000 to 
$1 0,000 depending upon their features. 

Back-up speed enforcement may be needed when portable speed trailers are 
used. If a driver fails to slow when the sign tells them that they are violating the 
law, an officer may stop the driver and issue warnings to educate drivers or tickets 
for flagrant speeders. 

Permanent Speed Monitors . Permanent radar speed monitors can also be in- 
stalled near schools to keep drivers aware of their speeds and the need to slow 
down. The devices are typically mounted on a speed limit sign and visually display 
the speeds of drivers as they pass. Permanent speed monitors typically cost 
$3,000 or more depending upon the power source required for the device. Per- 
manent speed monitors are not eligible for funding under Montana's SRTS pro- 
gram. 

As with portable radar speed devices, permanent speed monitors may work well 
for a few weeks or even months, but drivers who frequently use the road or street 
may realize that driving at speeds in excess of the limit traveling if there is no law 
enforcement presence. Therefore, occasional police enforcement should also be 
employed in areas with radar speed devices to enhance the speed reduction ca- 
pabilities of the speed monitors. 

Traffic Complaint Hotlines . A traffic complaint hotline allows anyone in the 
community to report traffic problems directly to law enforcement agencies. Hot- 
lines can help law enforcement agencies identify problem locations and unsafe 
driver behaviors. Police follow up hotline calls with enforcement in the identified 
area. 

Progressive Ticketing . Progressive ticketing is a three-staged process sometimes 
used change unsafe driver behaviors that pose a threat to the safety of students. 
Such programs begin by educating the community about a safety concern and 
allowing time for driver behaviors to change. Law enforcement follows with a pe- 
riod when non-compliant drivers are issued warnings about their unsafe behavior. 
After prescribed period, drivers are ticketed when unsafe behaviors are detected. 

Strict Speed Limit Enforcement in School Zones . Strict enforcement of speed 
laws in school zones is one law enforcement method that can improve the safety 
for children walking and bicycling to school and for drivers. Some states have 
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adopted a zero tolerance policy for speeders in school zones and have increased 
fines for drivers who violate the posted school zone speed limit. 



ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING is a broad concept used to describe the planning, design, and 
implementation of methods and actions that can be used to create safe places to 
walk or bicycle and influence the behavior of pedestrians, bicyclists, and drivers. 
Engineering is a strategy that addresses the built environment through actions and 
physical improvements designed to address specific SRTS issues or problems. En- 
gineering strategies are best used along with education, encouragement and en- 
forcement activities. 

Transportation engineers, planners and architects use engineering techniques and 
tools to create safer environments for walking and bicycling while balancing the 
need to provide roads and streets that safely accommodate all modes of transpor- 
tation. Engineering strategies for SRTS generally includes physical improvements, 
traffic control devices, and the application of various design techniques to reduce 
traffic volumes, decrease vehicle travel speeds, and improve safety. Additionally, 
engineering can include maintenance and operational measures to existing facili- 
ties. When implemented, engineering actions and improvements may not only 
enhance safety for school children, but they also may encourage more walking 
and bicycling by the general public. 

This section of the Guidebook offers information about a wide range of engineer- 
ing techniques and improvements that can be used to help create safer routes to 
school. According to MDT's current SRTS Program guidelines, we can help you 
implement some — but not all — of these engineering solutions. MDT's SRTS in- 
frastructure funding can be used for new or improved pedestrian and bicycle 
routes, crosswalks, pathways, walkways, or trails on publicly owned property or 
easements within two miles of either an elementary or middle school. 

This does not mean that other types of engineering solutions discussed are not 
appropriate ways to address SRTS problems. It just means other supplemental 
funding sources will be needed to implement such projects and improvements. 
Ideas for other SRTS funding sources are presented in Chapter 8 of this Guide- 
book. 



Applying Engineering Solutions 



The SRTS Guide, developed by the Pedestrian and Bicycle Information Center, rec- 
ommends you consider the following principles when applying engineering solu- 
tions: 

• Infrastructure within the school zone and between home and school desti- 
nations is a necessity for walking and bicycling. Children walk and bicycle 
to school from locations within approximately a 2-mile radius of schools. In- 
frastructure between home and school often determines whether children walk 
or bicycle to school. Children need well-designed, well-built, and well- 
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maintained facilities to safely walk or bicycle to school along streets/roads or 
separate paths, or to cross streets on the way to school. 

• Relationships are important. The relationship between streets, sidewalks and 
crossings, and school buildings can determine the level of comfort and safety 
for pedestrians and bicyclists. Streets are connected to sidewalks and sidewalks 
and street crossings connect to school buildings. Conflict points are created on 
school routes at locations where vehicular traffic occurs between home and 
schools. Safe routes to school should have as few busy street crossings as prac- 
ticable. 

• Easy to implement and low-cost solutions should be your first priorities. 
Some engineering improvements, like the installation of new sidewalks and 
paths or the reconstruction of a street crossing, will require substantial time and 
financial commitments to implement and maintain. However, effective engi- 
neering treatments can have low costs and be easy to implement. For example, 
signs and paint for crosswalks are inexpensive and can make a big difference 
in safety. The completion of small, easy-to-implement and low-cost projects 
can build momentum and community interest in making other SRTS improve- 
ments. The SRTS planning process will help you identify long-term and expen- 
sive improvement projects and provides an opportunity to begin efforts to im- 
plement them. 

• Match engineering treatments to the type of problems identified. As you 

consider improvements for the routes to school, care should be taken to identify 
problems or obstacles and to provide appropriate solutions to alleviate these 
specific problems. Make use of professional expertise and the other available 
technical resources to develop appropriate solutions. 

Engineering in Tlie Scliool Zone 

The school zone encompasses the school itself and surrounding areas where sig- 
nificant amounts of school-generated traffic can be expected. Typically, the school 
zone consists of the streets adjacent to the school and streets regularly crossed by 
students while walking to and from school. The school zone needs special treat- 
ment to ensure drivers are alerted to the possibility of encountering high numbers 
of children. School crossing signs, speed limit signs, school zone pavement mark- 
ings and traffic calming measures are all used to remind motorists to be cautious 
in school zones. 

The Monuol on Uniform Traffic Confrol Devices for Sfreefs and Highways (MUTCD), 
Part 7 outlines the principles and standards for controlling traffic in the school 
zone. The MUTCD provides information on appropriate design, application, and 
maintenance of all traffic control devices (including signs, signals, and markings) 
and other controls (like adult school crossing guards) required in school areas. An 
example of school area signing is presented on the following page. 

Note that school zone signing, markings, and traffic control devices are not 
identified as eligible infrastructure projects under MDT's current SRTS Pro- 
gram. However, other transportation monies may be available to help make engi- 
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neering changes within the school zone if your school is located adjacent to 
roads or streets on the designated statewide rural or urban road system. If not, 
implementing such improvements would be the responsibility of local govern- 
ments. 

School Zone Signs and Markings . School zone signs and pavement markings 
provide important information to drivers to improve safety within the school zone. 
The MUTCD provides national guidelines for signs and markings, and many 
states and local jurisdictions provide additional guidance. Some jurisdictions rec- 
ommend or require school signs that are larger than the sizes of signs recom- 
mended by the MUTCD or may allow different types of pavement markings. 
School zone signs and markings on public streets must comply with the MUTCD 
as well as consider any relevant local or MDT guidelines. 

Figure 7B-3. Exsmples of Signing for School Ares Traffic Control 
with School Speed Limits 
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Source: Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways (MUTCD), 
Chapter 7, 2003 edition. 
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School Area Speed Limit Signing . The main objective of school speed limit 
signs is to alert drivers that they are entering a school zone and they need to slow 
down for school children. The MUTCD provides guidance for installing school 
area speed limit signs in school zones at a specified distance from marked 
school crosswalks or a certain distance from the edge of school property. 

Speed limits in school areas typically range from 15 to 25 miles per hour. The 15 
mile per hour speed limit is posted to advise motorists that they are driving 
through an area designated as a school zone. The 25 mile per hour posting in- 
dicates that a driver is approaching or going through an area regularly crossed 
by students traveling to and from a particular school. These signs also typically 
note the times when these restricted speeds are in effect. 

School Advance Warning Signs and School Crosswalk Signs . School advance 
warning and school crosswalk signs are used in advance of and at school cross- 
ings. Costs for school zone signing and markings vary depending on the treat- 
ment selected and how signs and markings are applied. The cost for signs gen- 
erally ranges from $50 to $1 50 per sign plus installation costs. Pavement mark- 
ing costs vary by type of paint chosen and marking design. Signs should not be 
overused or underused -overuse may result in noncompliance by drivers and 
excessive use of signs may create visual clutter. Signs need to be maintained and 
kept clear of tree branches and other visual obstructions. 

Conditions sometimes warrant the use of additional measures in the school zone 
to make drivers more aware of the presence of school zones. Methods to en- 
hance typical school zone signs and markings are discussed below. 

Overhead Signs and Flashing Begcons . School crosswalks with overhead signs 
or flashing beacons may be helpful in alerting drivers of a busy crossing on a 
wide or high speed street. Such installations can be used at mid-block crossings 
or at intersections with uncontrolled crossings. Overhead signs and beacons may 
be very effective at locations where approaching drivers cannot see the marked 
crosswalk due to topography or other reasons. Beacons can be designed to flash 
continuously all-day or set to flash only during crossing times. Flashing beacons 
are often attached to school zone speed limit signs and are activated during 
school hours. Flashing beacons that are activated only during school hours are 
probably more effective at drawing a motorist's attention compared to beacons 
that flash throughout the day. 

In-street Signing . In-street signs are plastic signs placed in the roadway to com- 
municate variations of the basic message "Yield to Pedestrians" or "Stop for Pe- 
destrians" in the crosswalk. In-street signs can be permanently installed in the 
roadway (in medians) or mounted on a portable base to allow them to be moved 
in and out of the street during the school day. 

In-street signs are more effective on unsignalized two-lane, low-speed streets 
than on multiple-lane streets with higher travel speeds. These signs should be 
placed in advance of the crosswalk rather than in the crosswalk to make drivers 
aware of their responsibility to be cautious and stop at the crosswalk if needed. 
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When portable in-street signs are used for school crossings, they should be 
monitored by a school official or adult school crossing guard. 

Retroreflective Yellow-green Signs . High-visibility signing, often in retroreflec- 
tive yellow-green color, is designated for school zones only instead of standard 
yellow signs. Such high-visibility signs attract the attention of drivers and can 
make the school crossings stand out. A guideline to keep in mind is that when 
retroreflective yellow-green signs are used, this color should be installed consis- 
tently throughout the school zone and not mixed with signs using the standard 
yellow school warning color. An example of the standard yellow school warning 
sign and corresponding retroreflective yellow-green signs are shown on this 
page. 

Pavement Word and Symbol Markings . Pavement word and symbol markings 
installed in the driving lane are an effective way to provide further awareness to 
drivers near schools and reinforce existing signing. The text messages on the 
pavement in school zones vary but typically include "SCHOOL", "SLOW 
SCHOOL X-ING", "STOP", and the numerical speed limits. 

Guidance and regulations for pavement markings are found in the MUTCD. 
Pavement words and symbols can be installed with white paint, thermoplastic, or 
preformed plastic tape. Using thermoplastic or other plastic materials may cost 
more initially, but such materials will last longer than paint and reduce long-term 
maintenance costs. In Montana, consideration must be given to the fact that 
pavement markings may be covered by snow at times of the year and that snow 
plowing may require routine maintenance to ensure the visibility of words and 
symbols. 



Student Drop-off and Pickup Areas 



Lines of vehicles waiting near the school, double parking, and turning or stopped 
vehicles backing up traffic are common scenes each day as school busses and 
parents drop off or pick up children. These conditions are often accompanied by 
unsafe driving behaviors that place children and other drivers at risk. Developing 
safe routes to schools requires an orderly process for dropping off and picking 
up children both at and near the school. 

As a general strategy, it's most desirable to separate or eliminate conflicts be- 
tween children arriving at school by walking or bicycling from those arriving by 
buses and private vehicles. This can be accomplished by providing adequate 
physical space for each mode used by students arriving at school and a separate 
routing for each mode of transportation. Providing sidewalks and bikeways 
away from lanes dedicated to buses and or those used by motor vehicles will 
reduce children's exposure to vehicle traffic. 

Other measures that could be implemented to help separate vehicles from pe- 
destrians and bicyclists at school include: 

• Providing designated bus zones on the school site or adjacent street wher- 
ever sufficient room exists. 
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• Staggering arrival and departure times to help disperse peak traffic at schools. 

• Arranging school facilities to eliminate or reduce the number of children walk- 
ing through parking lots. 

• Separating bus loading areas from parent drop-off/pick-up areas if possible. 

• Providing designated drop-off and pick-up areas for students on the school site 
on a street adjacent to the school. 



Engineering Along tlie Scliool Route 



Children v/alking or bicycling to school requires that safe and well-designed facili- 
ties be provided between their home and school. This section discusses the types of 
infrastructure that can improve conditions for walking and bicycling along school 
routes. 

Sidewalks are essential elements of safe walking routes to school and provide pe- 
destrians with space to travel within the public right-of-way away from motor vehi- 
cles. Sidewalks improve mobility for all pedestrians and provide access for pedes- 
trian travel to schools, work places, parks, shopping areas, and other destinations. 
Sidewalks provide places for children to walk, run, skate and play, and are often 
used by young bicyclists. Parents are often not willing to allow their children to walk 
to school if there is no place for them to walk. 

Streets without sidewalks, particularly those on desirable routes for walking to 
school, should be identified and evaluated to determine if adding sidewalks is fea- 
sible. Desirable characteristics of safe sidewalks are described below: 

• Surfacing. Safe sidewalks have level, firm, stable, and slip-resistant sur- 
faces. While concrete is the most common material used for sidewalks, they 
can be surfaced with other materials to accommodate varying budgets and 
situations. Asphalt, crushed stone, or other materials are suitable if they are 
properly maintained and do not impede those with mobility impairments. 

• Width. The preferred minimum sidewalk width recommended for safe 
routes to schools is five to six feet. However, some municipalities have de- 
veloped design standards that specify required widths for sidewalks. 

• Placement. Sidewalks should be continuous and separated from motor ve- 
hicles by a curb, buffer or curb with buffer. Sidewalk placement along 
streets should take into account the space needed for snow storage so the 
sidewalk can remain useable when snowplowing is necessary. 

• Sidewalk Buffers. The space between the sidewalk and closest lane of mov- 
ing vehicles is the sidewalk buffer. Sidewalk buffers can include a planting 
strip for grass and trees, bicycle lanes, parking lanes, and areas for street 
furniture. If a sidewalk buffer does not exist, an effort should be made to 
provide a wider sidewalk. 

• ADA Considerations. The Americons w'rth Disabilifies Acf (ADA) requires 
agencies to make their transportation systems "accessible" for those with 
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disabilities. The ADA Sfondords ior Accessible Design provides specific de- 
sign requirements for sidewalks, ramps, street crossings, and trails which 
can all be features of safe accessible routes to school. ADA guidelines rec- 
ommend two curb ramps at every intersection, one for each roadway to be 
crossed, rather than one curb ramp in the center. Two ramps direct pedes- 
trians into the crosswalk rather than into the middle of the intersection. SRTS 
requires that all infrastructure projects be ADA compliant. 

• Maintenance. Sidewalks and adjacent landscaping should be monitored 
for conditions that may hinder pedestrian use. Sidewalks that have been 
damaged by tree roots, ground swelling or heat buckling present a 
"tripping" hazard to pedestrians. Sidewalks must be smooth and in good 
repair to accommodate wheelchairs and sight impaired persons. A smooth 
sidewalk is also safer for strollers, young bicyclists, in-line skaters, and 
skateboarders. Properly maintained landscaping along sidewalks helps 
ensure appropriate sight distances and makes it easier for pedestrians to 
use the sidewalks. 

Guidance for designing sidewalks can be found in the FHWA's Designing Side- 
walks and Trails for Access and in the American Association of State Highway & 
Transportation Organization's (AASHTO's) Guide for fhe Planning, Design, and 
Operafion of Pedestrian Facilifies. The ADA Standards for Accessible Design can 
be accessed on line at: http://www.ada.gov/stdspd.htm. 

Montana's SRTS infrastructure funds can be used for new or improved pedestrian 
routes; crosswalks, pathways, walkways, or trails on publicly owned property or 
easements. MDT's Community Transportation Enhancement Program (CTEP) can 
also provide funding for projects to develop or improve pedestrian facilities. 

Street Lighting 

Most school walking activity occurs during daylight hours. However, children may 
walk in the dark during the early winter months as they travel to school in the 
morning or return home after school activities conclude. Adding street lights can 
improve safety by allowing pedestrians and motorists to see each other. Street 
lighting also improves nighttime personal security and can be an aesthetic en- 
hancement in school neighborhoods. On school routes, lighting is especially im- 
portant at crosswalks. Street lighting is most beneficial in the following conditions: 

• Arterial streets and other roadways with high traffic volumes, particularly near 
intersections. 

• Streets or areas with high nighttime pedestrian activity, particularly where other 
high-pedestrian areas are also lighted. 

• Streets or intersections with a high incidence of nighttime accidents, dark resi- 
dential streets with high volumes of child and/or older adult pedestrians. 

Street lighting is not specifically identified as an eligible infrastructure project 
under Montana's current SRTS Program. 
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Bicycle Facilities 

Bicycling is an important way for children to travel to and from school and can be 
accommodated by both on-street and off-street facilities (paths). On-street facilities 
(like bicycle lanes and using paved shoulders) are more appropriate for older chil- 
dren with sufficient bicycle handling skills and an understanding of bicycle and traf- 
fic safety rules. A considerable amount of all bicycling occurs on the street system, 
and for children, most bicycling activity takes place on neighborhood streets where 
children live and go to school. Shared use paths often complement the street net- 
work. 

Children of all ages, even high school students, will bicycle to school if given the 
opportunity. For this reason, it's important to consider all age groups including 
elementary, middle, junior high, and high school students when designating routes 
to encourage bicycling to school. 

The Guide for fhe Developmenf of Bicycle Facilifies published by the American As- 
sociation of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AvASHTO) serves as an 
essential reference and provides information necessary for a safe bicycling environ- 
ment including detailed information about the planning and designing all types of 
bicycle facilities. 

Common types of off-road and on-road bicycle facilities are discussed below. 
Please remember not all are eligible for SRTS funding. MDT's SRTS infrastructure 
funds can be used only for projects developing new or improved bicycle 
routes, crosswalks, pathways, walkways, or trails on publicly owned property 
or easements within 2 miles of K-8 schools; and to acquire bicycle storage 
racks. Additional funding for bicycle facilities may be possible through the CTEP. 

Separated Shared Use Paths and Bicycle Paths 

Separated shared use paths can help link neighborhoods with schools and shorten 
the distance children must walk or bicycle. However, paths must be designed prop- 
erly, especially where they intersect roadways, to minimize the risk of pedestrian 
and bicyclist crashes. Consideration also needs to be given to measures that pre- 
vent motor vehicles (except maintenance vehicles and emergency vehicles) off of 
the path. 

Although shared use paths can vary in width, the recommended minimum width 
for a two-direction path designed for bicyclists and pedestrians is 10 feet. Eight feet 
is considered a minimum for shared use paths with low numbers of bicyclists and 
pedestrians. Pavement surfaces for multi-use paths can be asphalt or concrete. 

MDT projects sometimes include the development of separated bicycle paths. The 
following MDT guidelines may be useful if consideration is being given to develop- 
ing a bicycle path as part of your safe routes to school effort: 

• high vehicular speed on adjacent roadway; 

• high vehicular traffic volume on adjacent roadway; 

• high percentage of trucks on the adjacent roadway; 
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• high bicycle traffic volume; 

• substantial anticipated increase in vehicle and/or bicycle traffic; 

• absence of suitable alternative routes; 

• around schools, playgrounds, parks or other areas where children are 
expected; 

• demonstration that the facility would serve a definite purpose; and 

• reasonable indication that the bicycle path would be the safest and 
most economical method of providing a bicycle facility. 

Guidelines for designing shared use paths are available from the FHWA's publica- 
tion titled Designing Sidewalks and Trails for Access - Parf II: Besf Practices and 
Design Guide and from AvASHTO's Guide for the Developmenf of Bicycle Facilifies. 

Bicycle Paths Adjacent to Roadways . In the past, "bicycle sidepaths" (bikeways 
immediately adjacent to roadways) were developed with the idea of separating 
bicyclists from roadways in order to reduce opportunities for conflict. It is now 
widely accepted that bicycle paths immediately adjacent to roads actually cause 
greater conflicts. AASHTO states that there should always be a minimum of 5 feet 
between the separated paths and the roadway. 

On-Road Bicycle Facilities 

On-road bicycle facilities include bicycle lanes, shoulder bikeways, and wide curb 
lanes. These facilities are discussed in more detail below. 

Bicycle Lanes . A bicycle lane is a portion of a roadway which has been designated 
by striping, signing and pavement markings for the preferred or exclusive use of 
bicyclists. Bicycle lanes are one-way facilities and carry traffic in the same direction 
as the adjacent motor vehicle traffic. Bicycle lanes are usually preferred in urban 
conditions and offer a comfortable riding space for older or more experienced chil- 
dren. 

The minimum width of a bicycle lane should be 5 feet against a curb or adjacent to 
a parking lane. On streets where the bicycle lane is adjacent to the curb and the 
curb includes a 1 -foot to 2-foot gutter pan, bike lanes should be a minimum of 4 
feet wide. Bicycle lanes should not be wide enough to accommodate a motor vehi- 
cle as drivers may attempt to use a wide bicycle lane as a travel lane. Bicycle lanes 
should be designated through the use of signs or painted symbols and motor vehi- 
cle parking restrictions. Accommodating bicycle lanes within existing street cross- 
sections and roadway right-of-way may be difficult. 
The following MDT guidelines may be of use when considering bicycle 
lanes in your community: 

• moderate to low vehicular speed on adjacent roadway; 

• moderate to low vehicular traffic volume on adjacent roadway 

• moderate bicycle traffic volume; 

• anticipated increase in bicycle traffic volume; 

• insufficient land to construct bicycle paths without major disruptions 
on the surroundings; 

• demonstration that the facility would serve a definite purpose; and 
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• an indication that the bicycle lane would be the safest and only feasible 

• method of providing a bicycle facility. 

Shoulder Bikeways . Paved shoulders are provided on rural highways for a variety 
of safety, operational, and maintenance reasons and provide a place for bicyclists 
to ride outside the travel lanes. In general, the shoulder widths recommended for 
rural highways in AASHTO's Policy on Geometric Design of Highways and Sfreefs 
serve bicyclists well, since wider shoulders are required on heavily traveled and 
high-speed roads and those carrying large numbers of trucks. However, when pro- 
viding shoulders for bicycle use, a width of 4 feet is viewed as the minimum for 
safety and a width of 6 feet is recommended and for safe ended to accommodate 
bicycle use. 

While pedestrians can walk along shoulders, shoulders should not be considered a 
good substitute for sidewalks in urban areas. 

Wide Curb Lanes . A wide curb lane may be provided where there is inadequate 
width to provide bike lanes or shoulder bikeways. To be effective, a wide lane must 
be at least 1 4 feet wide, but less than 1 6 feet wide. Usable width is normally meas- 
ured from the curb face to the center of the lane stripe, but adjustments need to be 
made for drainage grates, parking, and the ridge between the pavement and gut- 
ter. 

While bicycle lanes, wide shoulders, and wide curb lanes may be suitable for older 
and more experienced bicyclists, these on-road bicycle facilities are not ideal for 
children and young bicyclists. 

Grade-Separated Crossings 

Overpasses, bridges, and underpasses are sometimes necessary when children 
would otherwise be required to cross major roadways or high-speed arterial streets 
to safely travel to or from school. Pedestrian and bicycle overpasses and under- 
passes can range from short connections over streams to long bridges with exten- 
sive approach ramps over highways. 

Installing a grade separated structure is often viewed as an appealing solution be- 
cause pedestrians and bicyclists can be completely separated from motor vehicle 
traffic. However, grade separated crossings are often impractical due to their high 
costs (from several hundred thousand to several million dollars). Many other types 
of improvements that could benefit pedestrians and bicyclists (such as pedestrian 
refuge islands or illumination) can be provided for the cost of one such structure. 

Grade separated structures also require consideration of other issues like ADA ac- 
cessibility guidelines, security, drainage, lighting, and ongoing maintenance. 
Unless these structures are convenient and represent an attractive alternative to at- 
grade crossings, it is sometimes better to redesign existing at-grade crossings or 
modify traffic controls instead of building an overpass or underpass. 

Due to their high costs, grade separated structures ore not eligible infrastruc- 
ture projects under Montana's SRTS Program. If you are considering a project 
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that includes such structures, please contact MDT's SRTS Coordinator for ideas 
about other potential funding sources. 

Street Crossings 

Since children rarely walk or bicycle to school without crossing a street, street cross- 
ings are a critical element of safe school routes. Wide, multilane roads represent 
significant barriers to walking and bicycling to school. Safe street crossings must be 
developed at visible locations where vehicle speeds can be slowed, crossing dis- 
tances can be minimized, and appropriate traffic controls devices and pavement 
markings can be incorporated. 

Title 61 , Chapter 8, Part 5 of the Montana Codes Annotated (M.C.A.) includes 
provisions regarding the lawful behavior of motorists and pedestrians at crossing 
locations. Montana law requires drivers to yield the right-of-way, slow down or stop 
if necessary, for gU pedestrians crossing the roadway within a marked crosswalk or 
within an unmarked crosswalk at an intersection when traffic control signals are not 
in place or operating. 

Additionally, operators of motor vehicles are prohibited from: 

• driving through a column of school children crossing a roadway or past a 
school crossing guard while the crossing guard is directing the movement of 
children across a roadway and holding an official sign in the stop position. 

• overtaking and passing a vehicle stopped to permit a pedestrian to cross the 
roadway at a marked crosswalk or at an unmarked crosswalk at an intersection 
when approaching from the rear of the stopped vehicle. 

Pedestrians are subject to traffic control signals and pedestrian control signals at 
intersections and must yield the right-of-way to vehicles when crossing a roadway 
at any point other than within a marked crosswalk or within an unmarked cross- 
walk at an intersection. State law prohibits pedestrians from: 

• crossing streets at any place other than in a marked crosswalk in areas between 
intersections controlled by traffic signals. 

• walking along or on roadways if sidewalks are provided and their use is practi- 
cable. 

If sidewalks are not provided, pedestrians may walk on the roadway shoulder or 
along the roadway, as far as practicable from the edge of the roadway. 

Crosswalks 

Marked crosswalks can increase safety for pedestrians by increasing the visibility of 
the crossing area, defining the portion of the roadway to be used for crossing, and 
directing pedestrians to the appropriate crossing locations. Marked crosswalks also 
alert drivers to an often-used pedestrian crossing. However, crosswalk markings 
alone are unlikely to benefit pedestrian safety. For this reason, crosswalk locations 
are frequently enhanced with raised islands, traffic and pedestrian signals, speed 
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restrictions, and street lighting. 

On safe school routes, marked crosswalks should be provided at: 

• all signalized intersections with pedestrian signal heads; 

• all locations where a school crossing guard is stationed to assist children cross- 
ing the street; 

• high pedestrian volume locations; and 

• all other locations where there is a need to clarify the preferred crossing loca- 
tion. 

According to the SRTS Guidebook, it is advantageous to install a marked crosswalk 
at an uncontrolled crossing when the crossing is located on a two-lane road or on 
a multi-lane road with average daily traffic (ADT) volumes less than 1 0,000 vehi- 
cles per day; on a road with speed limits of 40 mph or less, and along a school 
route. 

In some areas where distances between intersections are long, mid-block crossing 
points provide pedestrians opportunities to cross safely. Mid-block crossings can 
also provide convenience and safety in less developed area, where pedestrian ac- 
tivity is high. 

Crosswalks are typically marked with paint or a plastic or epoxy material embed- 
ded with reflective glass beads. Although more expensive, longer-lasting crosswalk 
marking materials are a better value over time as they require less maintenance. 
The minimum crosswalk width is six 6 feet, but school-related crosswalks should be 
wider at crossings with high numbers of students. Routine maintenance is required 
to ensure crosswalks are in good visible condition. 

Enhanced Visibility Crosswalks . Various techniques are occasionally used to fur- 
ther alert drivers to crosswalks and enhance pedestrian safety at street crossings. 
Yield lines and set-back stop lines installed in advance of crosswalks are simple 
ways to improve a driver's view of the pedestrian in the crosswalk, reduce the num- 
ber of motor vehicles encroaching on the crosswalk, and indicate that motorists 
should yield to pedestrians in advance of crosswalks. Stop lines are used in ad- 
vance of marked crosswalks at signalized intersections, while yield lines are placed 
in advance of unsignalized crosswalks. 

Another simple way to improve visibility of the crossing for both drivers and pedes- 
trians is to restrict parking at corners adjoining the crossing. As a general rule, 
parking should be restricted for 20 feet in advance of marked crosswalks so pedes- 
trians are visible to approaching drivers. 

Crosswalks are sometimes defined by the use of different colored paving materials, 
stamped concrete, and brick or concrete pavers. 

Crosswalks are eligible infrastructure projects under Montana's SRTS Program. 
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Traffic Control At Signalized Intersections 

Traffic signals are the highest form of traffic control and provide sufficient time for 
safe and efficient pedestrian crossings. Traffic signals can help create safe routes to 
schools when used at busy intersections and by providing signalized crossv/alks for 
children. Traffic signals provide the greatest benefit when: 

• Crosswalks are marked on all legs of the intersection. 

• Pedestrian signal (WALK/DON'T WALK) indicators are provided in all 
directions 

• Pedestrian pushbuttons are provided where appropriate 

• Safe areas with curb ramps are provided on each corner for people to wait. 

• Stop bars in advance of marked crosswalks are provided. 

• Street lighting is provided on all corners. 

The phasing and/or timing of traffic signals can be adjusted to increase the 
amount of time available for pedestrians to cross, to give priority to the pedestrian 
at an intersection, and to provide separate periods for motor vehicle and pedes- 
trian movements. 

Signal Warrants . Recognize that traffic signals are expensive and their installation 
must be warranted. Signal warrants, the nationally-accepted minimum conditions 
that must be met in order for a traffic signal to be considered at an intersection, 
are identified in the MUTCD. An intersection must meet at least one warrant to be 
a candidate location for a traffic signal. Failure to meet any warrants indicates a 
signal should not be installed and other means of traffic control may be better 
suited for the intersection. 

When traffic signals are installed at appropriate locations they should improve pe- 
destrian safety and also reduce the severity of motor vehicle crashes. However, it 
has been well documented that signals can also cause an increase in other types of 
accidents (notably rear-end collisions). 

Pedestrian signals are installed in response to high numbers of pedestrian cross- 
ings at an intersection or because traffic signals do not meet the needs of the pe- 
destrians. 

Traffic Signals and Adult School Crossing Guards . Traffic signals along a 
school route are good places to provide adult school crossing guards. Crossing 
guards help children safely cross at key street locations and remind drivers of the 
presence of pedestrians. These activities can lead to more parents feeling comfort- 
able about their children walking and bicycling to school. 

Pedestrian Pushbuttons . Pedestrian pushbuttons (typically installed with pedestrian 
signals) are electronic buttons used by pedestrians to change traffic signal timing to 
accommodate street crossings. Vehicle traffic is not delayed if pedestrians are not 
present to signal the need for crossing. These devices are used at locations where 
there are significant numbers of pedestrians or where actuated signals do not auto- 
matically allocate sufficient pedestrian crossing time during all phases unless a pe- 
destrian is present. If used, they should be clearly visible and within easy reach for 
people in wheelchairs. 
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Countdown Pedestrian Signals . Countdown pedestrian signals consist of a stan- 
dard pedestrian signal with an added display that shows the countdown of the re- 
maining crossing time. The countdown timer starts either at the beginning of the 
pedestrian phase or at the onset of the flashing DON'T WALK indication. The timer 
continues counting down through the pedestrian clearance interval. At the end of 
the pedestrian clearance interval, the countdown device displays a zero and the 
DON'T WALK indication or solid red hand appears. Countdown pedestrian signals 
may be of particular benefit on wide multi-lane streets. 

Traffic control devices are not eligible infrastructure projects under Montana's 
current SRTS Program. New traffic signal installations or modifications to existing 
signals are usually the responsibility of local governments. MDT would be involved 
if affected roads or streets are part of the designated statewide rural and urban 
road systems. 

Ways to Reduce Crossing Distances 

The distance required to cross a street and the length of time that a pedestrian is 
exposed to traffic can be reduced with curb extensions and crossing islands. Curb 
extensions (also known as curb bulbs or bulb-outs) physically reduce the distance 
pedestrians must walk in the street. Pedestrian refuge islands (also known as cross- 
ing islands) allow wide streets to be crossed in two stages. 

Curb Extensions (Curb Bulbs/Curb Buibouts) . Curb extensions are only appropri- 
ate where there is an on-street parking lane. Curb extensions narrow the roadway 
and reduce the crossing distance by extending the sidewalk area across the park- 
ing lanes to the edge of the travel lanes. Curb extensions prevent motorists from 
parking too close to the intersection and help improve the visibility of pedestrians 
waiting to cross by bringing them out from behind parked cars. 

Pedestrian Refuge islands . Pedestrian refuge islands are raised areas placed in 
the center of the roadway separating opposing lanes of traffic. Refuge islands can 
be located at intersections or mid-block. Refuge islands are designed with a gap 
level with the street to allow wheelchairs and pedestrians to cross through the is- 
land. At signalized crossings, pedestrian push buttons are often placed on the ref- 
uge island. 

Refuge islands provide a sheltered area where pedestrians may wait outside the 
traveled way until vehicular traffic clears, allowing them to cross the street in two 
stages. They allow pedestrians to focus on one direction of traffic at a time and 
allow drivers to clearly see pedestrians. Pedestrian refuge islands are particularly 
suitable for wide two-way streets with multiple lanes of moving traffic traveling at 
higher speeds. They are particularly useful to persons with mobility disabilities, very 
old or very young pedestrians who walk at slower speeds, and persons who are in 
wheelchairs. 
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Traffic Calming 

One of the biggest challenges in providing children with safe walking and bicycling 
routes to school involves slowing down traffic. Slowing motor vehicle speeds not 
only reduces the chance of a crash due to the shorter stopping distance that is re- 
quired, but it also reduces the chance of a pedestrian fatality or serious injury. Traf- 
fic calming tools — design and engineering strategies — can be used to help slow 
down traffic. The FHWA describes "traffic calming" as the combination of mainly 
physical measures that reduce the negative effects of motor vehicle use and im- 
prove conditions for non-motorized street users (pedestrians and bicyclists). 

Traffic calming techniques to help slow down traffic are identified and described 
below including: 

• Roadway Narrowing 

• Chokers and chicanes 

• Speed Humps and Speed Tables 

• Neighborhood Traffic Circles 

Roadway Narrowing . Narrowing the roadway can help reduce vehicle speeds 
along a roadway section and enhance movement and safety for pedestrians and 
bicyclists. Roadway narrowing can be accomplished by several methods including 
reducing travel lanes (to 10 or 1 1 feet) in width and striping the excess roadway as 
a bicycle lane or shoulder; removing lanes; adding painted medians, center turn 
lanes or parking lanes; or changing the road's cross-section by moving curb lines. 

Chokers and chicanes . Chokers and chicanes can be used to narrow streets. 
Chokers (curb extensions similar to curb bulb-outs at intersections) narrow both 
sides of the street to form a section of about 20 to 24 feet wide. The least intrusive 
choker is a narrowing on either one or both sides of the road which still permits 
two way traffic. 

Chicanes use a series of curb bulbs placed on alternating sides of the street and 
staggered to create a curved driving path similar to a slalom. Chicanes help re- 
duce vehicular speeds by requiring motorists to maneuver through the curb bulbs. 
Both chokers and chicanes need to incorporate vertical elements in the narrowed 
sections such as landscaping or lighting so the narrowed section can be seen easily 
by approaching motorists. Chokers and chicanes should not be used if it will result 
in the loss of bicycle lanes or badly needed on-street parking. 

Speed Humps and Speed Tables . Speed humps are rounded raised areas of 
pavement typically 1 2 to 1 4 feet in length with typical heights of 3 to 4 inches 
placed in mid-block areas. While effective at reducing motor vehicle speeds, speed 
humps are generally disliked by many motorists and emergency service providers 
and present problems for drainage and snow plowing. The presence of speed 
humps also makes resurfacing streets more difficult. Pavement markings and ad- 
vance signing are often used where these features have been installed. Speed 
humps should not be used on major roads, bus routes, or primary emergency re- 
sponse routes. 
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Speed tables are similar to raised crosswalks which were described earlier in this 
chapter. The most popular speed table is 22 feet in the direction of travel including 
6-foot ramps on each side and a 1 0-foot flat top. Speed tables can be negotiated 
easier than speed humps by emergency response vehicles. 

Neighborhood Traffic Circles . Traffic circles are relatively small circular or oval 
islands (usually landscaped) placed at the center of intersections of local and/or 
collector streets. Their primary purpose is to reduce speeds through an intersection 
or, if used in a series, reduce speeds for several blocks. Because they are located in 
the middle of two streets, they give motorists the impression the approaching 
streets may not be through streets. Traffic circles are different from "roundabouts", 
the latter being a more formalized version of a circle which are usually installed on 
higher-volume streets. 

Traffic calming measures like these ore not specifically identified as eligible 
infrastructure projects under Montana's current SRTS Program. 

More information about these and other traffic calming measures can be found 
online at the following websites: 



http 
http 
http 



//www. fhwa.dot.gov/environment/tcalm/ 
//www. ite.org/traffic/default.asp 
//www. traff iccalming.org/ 



Selecting Countermeasures 

Appropriate education, encouragement, enforcement and engineering strategies 
should be selected based on issues and problems identified through parent and 
student surveys, observations at school and on routes used for walking and bicy- 
cling to school, and a thorough review of the other data you've collected. Analyz- 
ing this information and considering the wide variety of countermeasures or treat- 
ments available to improve safety for pedestrians and bicyclists will enable you to 
select a strategy to address specific problem areas or issues. 

Two websites sponsored by the FHWA can assist you in identifying specific engi- 
neering, education and enforcement countermeasures that may be implemented to 
help improve conditions for pedestrians and bicyclists. This information is available 
through the following websites: 

http://www.walkinginfo.org/pedsafe/ -- (PEDSAFE) 
http://www.bicyclinginfo.org/bikesafe/ -- (BIKESAFE) 

The PEDSAFE and BIKESAFE websites provide valuable information for identifying 
safety and mobility needs and improving conditions for pedestrians and bicyclists. 
Both PEDSAFE and BIKESAFE are organized in a similar manner and include the 
following elements: 

• Selection Tool - Allows viewers to find appropriate countermeasures based on 
desired objectives and specific location information. 

• Interactive Matrices - Allows viewer to research countermeasures associated 
with crash types and performance objectives. 
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• Countermeasures - Allows viewers to see descriptions of numerous engineer- 
ing, education, and enforcement treatments. 

• Case Studies - Allows viewers to see real-world examples of implemented 
treatments. 

PEDSAFE and BIKESAFE are intended primarily for use by engineers, planners, 
safety professionals, and decision-makers, but it may also be useful to citizens for 
identifying problems and recommending solutions for their communities. Examples 
of the Interactive "Objectives Matrices" from the PEDSAFE and BIKESAFE are shown 
on the following pages. 

If crash data is available, the PEDSAFE and BIKESAFE websites allow potentially 
effective countermeasures to be selected on the basis of crash types. These websites 
also present numerous case studies that illustrate the concepts applied in practice 
in a number of U.S. communities. 

APPENDIX C presents a variety of engineering measures that can be used in con- 
junction with SRTS programs to accomplish a variety of objectives benefiting both 
pedestrians and bicyclists. 



Example of "Objectives Matrix" from PEDSAFE 



^^ 



.^^. 



.^^^ 



Objective C*^^ ^^^' 


'"^ ^ 

^0** 




■">'•>'•>**>' 


1. Reduce Speed of Motor 
Vehicles 


■ 




• 






• 


■ 


2, Improve 5 ig hit Distance 
and Visibilitv for Motor 
Vehicles and Pedestrians 


■ 










• 




3. Reduce Volume of 
Motor Veh ides 










• 






4. Reduce Exposure for 
Pedestrians 


■ 










■ 




5. Improve Pedestrian 
Access and Mobility 


■ 










• 




6. Encourage Walking by 
Improving Aesthetics 


■ 












■ 
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With Traffic L^ws 






• 








■ 


8. Eliminate Behaviors 
That Lead to Crashes 


1 1 




■ 
1 


1 1 


1 


■ 



■ 
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Example of "Objectives Matrix" from PEDSAFE 



Objective (Ji^\ <^^'' <sy^ s^ 


•V 


%^^> 


V 


^v^« 


1 1. Provide safe on-street i » i « i 

1 facilities/space for bicyclists. ; !i • ,ti: 


« 


« y 






• 


1 2. Provide off-road paths or 1 1 ! 
; trails for bicyclists. | ' ' 


• 


• 






• 


\ i. Provide and maintain quality ; , j ; 
\ surfaces for bicyclists. I I i 


• 










; 4. Provide sate intersections ; , ; ; , 
' for bicyclists. ; j • 




• « 








; 5. Improve irotorist behavior/ , ; ; , 
compliance with traffic laws. ; ; ; 


• 


• 






• 


; 6. Improve bicyclist behavior/ \ 1 1 
1 compliance with traffic lat*s. '\ \ \ 


• 


• • 






• 


\ 7. Encourage and promote i • ! ■ 1 
; bicycling. . , . ; ; ; 


• 


> • 






• 1 



o 



U.S. Department ol Iransporlcation 
Federal Highway Administration 



SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR YOUR SRTS PLAN 

The SRTS Plan is at the heart of successful SRTS programs. SRTS Plans identify the 
problems or conditions that keep children from walking or bicycling to school and 
identify a plan of action incorporating each of the "5 E's" to increase walking and 
bicycling to school and make such trips safer and healthier. The actions identified 
in plans will often include safety education and training for children, drivers, en- 
couragement activities, new enforcement measures, new or improved facilities, and 
safety improvements to the physical environment at or near the school. 

SRTS Plans elaborate your goals and often include specific objectives by which to 
gauge your progress and overall success. SRTS Plans are intended to establish the 
path towards implementing action-oriented solutions that increase walking and 
bicycling to school, as well as to define who will be involved in that effort and their 
respective roles. They help your school and community set priorities and publicize 
findings to create community support. 

In addition, SRTS plans may help you secure funding for activities and projects you 
included in your plan. Chapter 9 of this Guidebook will provide more information 
about how important SRTS Plans are when applying for Montana's SRTS funds. 

Comprehensive SRTS Plans usually include the following information: 

DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING CONDITIONS 

• Basic community and School Information 
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• Location of school(s) 

• Environment type (urban, suburban, rural) 

• Community Demographics 

• Type of school (elementary, middle) 

• Map of school and its neighborhood (enrollment boundaries) 

• Student data for each school, including, but not limited to: 

- total number of students 

- % students within 2 miles 

- % students participating in a free/reduced lunch program 

• Map showing current walking and bicycling routes to school(s). 

• Current travel modes from student survey results 

• School walking and bicycling policies 

VISION FORSRTS 

• Goals and objectives 

• Defined performance targets 

IDENTIFICATION OF EXISTING PROBLEMS OR NEEDS 

• Detailed analysis of existing conditions and impediments to safe walking or bi- 
cycling (physical barriers, safety issues, awareness) from walking and bicycling 
audits, school site audits, and parent and student surveys 

• Traffic counts, speed data, crash data (injuries and/or fatalities) and other rele- 
vant data (traffic citations, etc.) 

• Parent and student desired travel modes 

• Photographs of problem areas on walking or bicycling routes to school 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

• Recommended strategies to address identified issues and problem areas and 
meet stated SRTS goals and objectives. These strategies should be organized to 
demonstrate that evaluation, education, encouragement, enforcement, and en- 
gineering are considered. 

• Potential developments and/or improvements to safe walking and bicycling 
routes to a school(s) 

IMPLEMENTATION 

• Long-term and short-term priorities 

• Responsibilities and tasks for enacting the plan 

• Timeline for implementing activities and projects Potential funding sources for 
activities and projects 

EVALUATION, COORDINATION. AND SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 

• Activities that address the monitoring, review, and updating the SRTS Plan 

• Plan for how the SRTS actions will be sustained 

• Methods and measures of success for the strategies included in the SRTS Plan 

• Identification of SRTS stakeholders and how they might contribute to implement- 
ing the plan 

• Outreach and publicity actions to demonstrate coordination efforts have already 
occurred and will continue with stakeholders and potential partners. 
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CHAPTER 7: MEASURING SUCCESS 



As you undertake and complete your program, SRTS stakeholders will want to 
know: "Are we making a difference? "Were we successful? Are children safer 
and healthier because of what we did?" Providing answers to these questions 
requires evaluations to track progress and to compare behaviors or conditions 
before and after you implement your SRTS project or activity. 

You should recognize by now that evaluation is an essential and important com- 
ponent of all successful SRTS programs. MDT's SRTS Program requires an 
evaluation (or assessment) at the start of your efforts to document existing condi- 
tions and identify areas of concern. The program also requires a commitment 
from participants to provide progress reports at appropriate intervals during the 
activity or project and before-and-after evaluations of SRTS activities or projects. 
Meeting these commitments is really about gauging the effectiveness of your ac- 
tions, getting feedback on what you've done, and measuring the overall success 
of your hard work. 

With the information learned through ongoing and before-and-after evaluations, 
your SRTS Team can focus its effort and resources on the most critical problems 
and the most effective countermeasures. You'll be able to create responsive pro- 
grams, to adjust activities or projects as needed, to monitor progress toward 
meeting your goals and objectives, and ultimately, judge the outcome of your 
efforts. Additionally, evaluations generate the information needed to demon- 
strate to those funding SRTS efforts that their dollars have been well-spent. 



INDICATORS OF SUCCESS 

A major purpose of any evaluation is to determine if your activities and projects 
accomplished their objectives. As discussed in Chapter 5 of this Guidebook, well- 
written objectives are measurable and often include performance targets. Per- 
formance targets identify what you hope to achieve in a given period through 
your SRTS efforts. They signal what you consider to be important changes and 
are your defined benchmarks for success. 

The ongoing collection and evaluation of useful data is required to measure pro- 
gress toward meetings your performance targets and gauging the overall success 
of your SRTS efforts. If your evaluation shows that you did not meet specific per- 
formance targets you set or make positive progress towards your goals, then you 
should review the strategies you used. Perhaps the techniques you chose to em- 
ploy were less effective than other options and you need to try a different ap- 
proach in the future. 
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Table 7-1 identifies a variety of desired outcomes associated with SRTS pro- 
grams and lists various indicators to consider when evaluating your efforts. The 
table also lists several tools you can use to measure changes in behaviors and 
conditions at or around schools. 

Figure 7-1 : Key Indicators of Success for SRTS Programs 



Outcome 


Indicators 
(Measure Before & After) 


Desired 

Direction of 

Change 


Measurement 
Tools 


Behavior of Children 


Numbers of children walking to and 
from school 


More 


Student Surveys 
Observations 
Testing before and 
after training pro- 
vided 


Numbers of children bicycling to and 
from school 


More 


Skills for walking and bicycling 
safely 


Better 


Behavior of Drivers 


Numbers of vehicles arriving and 
departing school at morning drop-off 
and evening pick-up times 


Fewer 


Observations on 
Streets near school 
Measurements with 
speed monitoring 
equipment 
Parent Surveys 


Speed of vehicles in and around the 
school area 


Slower 


Aggressive driving behavior (e.g., 
not yielding to pedestrians) 


Less 


Number of driving trips by parents 
and length of morning and evening 
commute 


Less 


Community Facilities 


Number of traffic crashes involving 
children walking or biking to and 
from school 


Lower 


Community crash 
data 

Number of traffic 
stops by law en- 
forcement 


Severity of injuries to children from 
traffic on their way to and from 
school 


Less severe 


Number of conflicts between motor- 
ists and pedestrians/bicyclists 


Lower 


Community buy-in 


Number of different types of people 
involved in the SRTS effort 


More 


Observations 
Before and After 
Surveys 


Level of commitment and energy 
displayed by the SRTS collabora- 
tors 


Higher 


Parent enthusiasm about SRTS and 
allowing their children to walk or 
bike 


Higher 


Environmental quality 


Level of air and noise pollution in 
school area 


Lower 


Air quality monitor- 
ing 

Observations 
Before and After 
Surveys 


Land devoted to parking and drop- 
off/pick-up areas 


Less 
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FINAL THOUGHTS ABOUT EVALUATIONS 

Ensure the program objectives that you set at the start of your SRTS effort 
ore reflected in your evaluation. Revisit your overall goals since they will help 
guide you toward what evaluation activities to undertake. 

Involve stakeholders in the evaluation process. SRTS stakeholders often repre- 
sent a diverse group and may be interested in finding out information unique to 
their areas of interest. 

Put the findings of your evaluation to good use. The information you learn 
from your evaluation can help target changes in your SRTS activities or establish 
new or different directions for your efforts. Share the results of your evaluation 
with your school board and elected officials in the community. This may be a way 
to impress decision makers and others and increase their interest in working with 
you on SRTS issues. 

Evaluations are not just about showing success or failure. No programs or 
activities are perfect. Evaluations ore really about looking for ways to continually 
improve your SRTS program and get feedback on your work. 
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CHAPTER 8: FUNDING SRTS 



OVERVIEW 

Funding SRTS involves identifying needs and setting priorities, matching identified 
needs with applicable grant programs, and allocating available transportation 
funds for pedestrian and bicyclist safety improvements in a cost-effective manner. 
Considering how funding opportunities change, it is essential to explore as many 
sources as possible. 

Some elements of SRTS programs will cost very little. Many low-cost engineering 
solutions like new traffic control signs or painting crosswalks can be quickly im- 
plemented. Alternately, some projects like the construction of new sidewalks or 
bicycle paths, may require large amounts of funding and spending considerable 
time and effort just to secure funds. 

Most SRTS projects rely on a mixture of funding from a variety of sources includ- 
ing: 



City and County funding 

School Districts 

State programs (like SRTS and CTEP) 

Other Federal-aid highway programs allocated through SAFETEA-LU 

Environmental and air quality funds 

Health and safety organization funds 

Grants from philanthropic organizations 

Private donations 



SRTS programs make use of infrastructure and noninfrastructure funds. Infra- 
structure funds are typically used to make physical improvements benefiting pe- 
destrians and bicyclists around schools and along school routes. These funds 
include many actions and projects intended to enhance the walking and bicycling 
environment for students such as installing sidewalks or crosswalks, fixing haz- 
ardous facilities, or implementing traffic calming measures near schools. Infra- 
structure funds usually come from local governments or from federal and state 
programs. 

Noninfrastructure funds are used to implement evaluation, education, encour- 
agement, and enforcement activities for SRTS programs. These activities might 
consist of assessments to identify and monitor problems, in-school safety educa- 
tion, health and environment training, public outreach activities, traffic enforce- 
ment, train-the-trainer safety programs and other related activities. 
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Local governments may choose to fund SRTS efforts or organizers can seek fi- 
nancial contributions from other groups. Some local non-profit groups may be 
willing to help fund SRTS efforts because the programs can benefit the commu- 
nity as a whole by relieving traffic congestion, improving the environment, creat- 
ing alternative transportation routes, and improving the overall health of local 
residents. 

Both infrastructure and noninfrastructure funds are available from numerous 
sources, including Montana's Safe Routes to School program. Notable SRTS 
funding resources are discussed below. 



LOCAL FUNDING RESOURCES 

Most facilities, provisions, and programs for pedestrians and bicyclists are imple- 
mented at the city or county level. Common sources of local funding for improve- 
ments that may benefit SRTS programs are discussed below. 

Local Revenues . The primary local revenue sources of cities, towns, and counties 
are general funds resulting from mill levies on real and personal property and 
motor vehicles; licenses and permits; state and federal intergovernmental reve- 
nues; intergovernmental fund transfers; and charges for services. Although most 
of the general fund monies designated for roads or streets are oriented toward 
maintenance activities, some new construction and improvement projects may be 
financed with such funds through agencies like the Publics Works or Parks De- 
partment. Since demand for funds often exceeds available revenues, designing 
and building new pedestrian and bicycle facilities may not always be high priori- 
ties for many local governments. 

Most local governments have street or road departments that may be able to 
help complete some inexpensive SRTS improvements such as striping crosswalks, 
installing signs, or marking bicycle lanes on local roads or streets with adequate 
width. 

Fuel Tax Revenues . The State of Montana currently assesses a tax of $0.27 per 
gallon on gasoline and diesel fuel used for transportation purposes. Each incor- 
porated city and town and county receives a portion of the total tax funds allo- 
cated based on formulas considering its population, street or road mileage, and 
land area (for counties only) relative to all other incorporated cities and towns or 
counties. 

All fuel tax funds allocated to city and county governments must be used for the 
construction, reconstruction, maintenance, and repair of city streets and alleys or 
rural roads. The funds may also be used for the share that the city or county 
might otherwise expend for proportionate matching of Federal funds allocated 
for the construction of roads or streets on the Primary, Secondary, or Urban Sys- 
tems. 

Priorities for the use of fuel tax revenue are established by the cities and counties 
receiving them. 
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Special Bond Issues . Revenues for improving v/alking and bicycling conditions 
can also be generated through bond issues. Cities have commonly floated bonds 
for their urban parks, trails and other recreational amenities. Increasingly, bond 
issues are being used to secure open space, develop trails and paths, and imple- 
ment other improvements benefiting pedestrians and bicyclists. Several local gov- 
ernments in Montana including the City of Helena and Gallatin, Missoula and 
Ravalli Counties have passed such bond issues. 

Other Specialized Taxes . Other specialized tax revenues can improve pedes- 
trian and bicyclist facilities. For example, the City of Whitefish is designated as a 
"resort community" and under Montana law is authorized to levy taxes on goods 
and services related to tourism. The City uses these resort tax revenues for prop- 
erty tax relief and to fund infrastructure improvements including the development 
of pedestrian and bicycle trails. 

Some communities have also enacted tax increment districts to collect additional 
revenues on properties within a prescribed area. The revenue generated through 
such taxes is designated for infrastructure improvements and other projects within 
the district. 



PRIMARY STATE FUNDING RESOURCES FOR SRTS 

Montana's SRTS Program . Federal legislation in August 2005 created a na- 
tional Safe Routes to Schools Program and authorized funding for the program 
through the Sofe, Accouniable, Flexible, Efficienf Transporfafion Equ'ify Acf: A Leg- 
acy for Users Acf (SAFETEA-LU). Along with other Federal-aid highway appor- 
tionments, the State of Montana receives an annual funding apportionment for 
SRTS from the FHWA. Montana's annual SRTS apportionment is approximately 
$1 million for fiscal years 2005-2009. 

Montana's SRTS Program provides funding for noninfrastructure and infrastruc- 
ture projects through a competitive application process. Noninfrastructure 
(behavioral) projects include community assessments, development of community 
action plans, tracking and performance monitoring, public awareness cam- 
paigns, bicycle and pedestrian safety, health and environment training, incentive 
programs, and enforcement efforts, including portable speed trailers. Infrastruc- 
ture projects include crosswalks, sidewalks, pathways, and bike racks. All infra- 
structure projects must be publicly accessible, within 2 miles of a K-8 school, and 
maintained by a local government. 

Applications for SRTS funding must be prepared and submitted to MDT. Eligible 
applicants for SRTS infrastructure funding include local governments and school 
districts. Eligible applicants for noninfrastructure funding include state, local and 
regional agencies, school districts, private schools, and nonprofit organizations. 

The Montana's SRTS Program is a 1 00% federally funded reimbursement pro- 
gram and does not require a local match. Recipients of SRTS funds must front the 
cost of the project and will be reimbursed during the course of the project. All 
costs submitted for reimbursement are subject to eligibility requirements. Any 
costs incurred before written MDT authorization for the project are not eliaible 
for reimbursement. 
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Successful local efforts will use SRTS Program funds to attract, combine and apply 
other funding resources to help accomplish needed SRTS projects and activities. 
The amount of funds available through Montana's SRTS Program will help you get 
a good start on your SRTS efforts but is unlikely to be enough of a financial re- 
source to help achieve all of your goals and objectives. For this reason, appli- 
cants are encouraged to maximize SRTS projects by combining SRTS funding with 
other funding sources, like local allocations from Montana's Community Trans- 
portation Enhancement Program (CTEP). More information about CTEP can be 
found below. 

For a copy of the current SRTS application form and information about Montana's 
SRTS program and its requirements, go to http://www.mdt.mt.gov/pubinvolve/ 
saferoutes or contact MDT's Safe Routes to School Coordinator at 1 -877-935- 
7233. 

Montana's Community Transportation Enhancement Program (CTEP) . MDT is 
responsible for administering federal funds allocated to the state for transporta- 
tion-related projects designed to strengthen the cultural, aesthetic, and environ- 
mental aspects of Montana's multimodal transportation system. Federal legisla- 
tion requires that 1 0% of the Surface Transportation Program (STP) funds each 
state receives annually must be spent on eligible projects in 1 2 designated Trans- 
portation Enhancement categories. Three of the CTEP eligibility categories could 
relate directly to activities associated with SRTS programs including: 

• Pedestrian and bicycle facilities 

• Preservation of abandoned railway corridors (including the conversion and use 
for pedestrian or bicycle trails) 

• Safety education activities for pedestrians and bicyclists 

Public pedestrian and bicycle routes, pathways, and walkways are eligible for 
CTEP funding. Funds can also be used for construction of new, or replacement of 
old, sidewalks on publicly owned property or easements. Facilities may be used 
for bicycles and/or pedestrians and should primarily be for general transportation 
from one point to another and not for recreational purposes. Other eligible uses 
of CTEP funds include bicycle racks, benches for pedestrian or bicyclist use, and 
other bicyclist- or pedestrian-related amenities. 

The CTEP program is not a grant program. It is a federally-funded reimbursement 
program and requires a local match of 1 3.42%. The MDT has elected to sub- 
allocate transportation enhancement funds to local and tribal governments for 
selection and prioritization of local CTEP projects. Funds are distributed to the eli- 
gible local governments based on population figures from the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

Communities seeking Montana's SRTS Program funds are encouraged to prioritize 
their CTEP allocations for bicycle and pedestrian facilities close to schools. Ideally, 
both programs will complement each other with the majority of funding for infra- 
structure coming from locally prioritized CTEP allocations and funding for the 
evaluation, education, enforcement, and encouragement components coming 
from the SRTS Program. 
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For additional information about Montana's CTEP program and its requirements, 
go to http://www.mdt.mt.gov/business/ctep/default.shtml or contact program 
staff at (406) 444-4221. 



OTHER FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY FUNDING PROGRAMS 

Bicycling and walking are recognized by the U.S. Department of Transportation as 
important elements of an integrated, intermodal transportation system. Building 
sidewalks, teaching children to ride and walk safely, installing curb cuts and 
ramps for wheelchairs, striping bicycle lanes and building trails all contribute to 
meeting national transportation goals. For these reasons, pedestrian and bicycle 
infrastructure may also be developed in association with projects receiving other 
categories of Federal-aid transportation funding. 

As with the SRTS and CTEP funds, the FHWA (and MDT) administers a variety of 
other Federal transportation funds authorized by SAFETEA-LU. A description of 
each source follows. 

State Highway System Funding . Federal transportation funds are available for 
designated state highway systems in Montana including the Interstate System, Na- 
tional Highway System (NHS) and Primary (STPP), Secondary (STPS), and Urban 
(STPU) Systems. While program requirements vary somewhat by system, activities 
eligible for funding typically includes construction, reconstruction, resurfacing, res- 
toration, rehabilitation work and operational improvements. Projects may include 
components that provide or enhance pedestrian and bicyclist facilities. 

Improvements to these systems are funded with both federal and state funding. 
The federal share of funding for projects on the NHS, STPP, STPS, and STPU Sys- 
tems is 86.58% and the State is responsible for the remaining share of 1 3.42%. 
Funding for projects on each highway system are generally allocated to five finan- 
cial districts in the state based on project priorities or processes established by the 
Montana Transportation Commission. STPU funds are allocated only to the 1 5 
designated urban communities in Montana. 

MDT and county commissions cooperatively determine priorities for projects on 
the STPS System in each financial district and priorities for the use of STPU funds 
are established at the local level through local planning processes. 

STPHS - Surface Transportation Program - Hazard Elimination . The purpose of 
the Federal Hazard Elimination Program is to identify hazardous locations 
throughout the states highway system, assign benefit/cost ratio priorities for the 
correction of these hazards, and implement a schedule of projects for their im- 
provements. Hazard Elimination projects are funded with 90% Federal funds and 
10% State funds. 

Projects eligible for funding under the Hazard Elimination Program include any 
safety improvement project on any public road; any public surface transportation 
facility or any publicly owned bicycle or pedestrian pathway or trail; or any traffic 
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calming measure. MDT's Traffic & Safety Bureau selects the projects by identifying 
high hazard sites through the analysis of law enforcement accident reports. Sites 
with a cluster of accidents over time are field reviewed and an appropriate type of 
corrective action is determined. The cost of the proposed Hazard Elimination pro- 
ject is compared to the potential benefit of the action. Once the benefit/cost ratio 
is calculated for all high hazard sites statewide, the projects are prioritized from 
highest to lowest and the projects are funded in this order until the yearly funds 
are exhausted. 

CMAQ - Congestion Mitigation & Air Quality Improvement Program . Federal 
funds available under this program are used to finance transportation projects 
and programs to help meet the requirements of the C/eon Air Aci. Eligible activi- 
ties include transit improvements, traffic signal synchronization, bicycle and pe- 
destrian projects, intersection improvements, travel demand management strate- 
gies, traffic flow improvements, and public fleet conversions to cleaner fuels. A 
requirement for the use of these funds is the estimation of the reduction in pollut- 
ants resulting from implementing the program/project. Bicycle and pedestrian 
facilities and programs may include the following activities: 

• Constructing bicycle and pedestrian facilities (paths, bike racks, support facili- 
ties, etc.) that are not exclusively recreational and reduce vehicle trips. 

• Non-construction outreach related to safe bicycle use. 

At the project level, the use of CMAQ funds is not limited to a particular system 
(i.e. Primary, Urban, and National Highway System). The Federal share for most 
eligible projects is generally 80%. 

CMAQ funds were initially designated for use only in areas designated as non- 
attainment areas or maintenance areas for national ambient air quality standards 
(NAAQS) pollutants (ozone, carbon monoxide, and particulate matter). Under 
these criteria, relatively few areas in Montana were designated as non-attainment 
areas and eligible to receive CMAQ funds. Currently, there are only 1 2 commu- 
nities in Montana designated as non-attainment areas for vehicle-related pollut- 
ants (carbon monoxide or particulates). 

Federal funding requirements have become somewhat more flexible in recent 
years under SAFETEA-LU. Each state is guaranteed a minimum apportionment of 
the total CMAQ program funding, regardless of whether the State has any non- 
attainment or maintenance areas. Program funds can now be used anywhere in 
the state for any type of federal-aid highway project. 

MDT has chosen to take advantage of this increased flexibility to proactively ad- 
dress air quality and automobile congestion problems throughout the state. To do 
this, the MDT has created the Montana Air & Congestion Initiative (MACI) Discre- 
tionary and Guaranteed programs. 

Montana Air & Congestion Initiative (MACI) - Discretionary Program . The 
MACI - Discretionary Program provides funding for projects in areas of the state 
that are designated non-attainment or recognized as being "high-risk" for becom- 
ing non-attainment. Eligible activities include intersection improvements, signal 
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synchronization projects, and the purchase of sweepers and flush trucks. District 
Administrators and local governments nominate projects cooperatively. Projects 
are prioritized and selected based on air quality benefits and other factors. Side- 
v^alk projects may be funded under the MACI program. 



OTHER STATE FUNDING RESOURCES 

Recreational Trails Program Funds . SAFETEA-LU also provides funding for the 
Recreational Trails Program (RTP) administered by the Montana Fish, Wildlife & 
Parks (FWP). RTP funds (in the form of grants) can be used for non-motorized or 
motorized, multiple-use, community, rural and backcountry trails. 

Several SRTS activities may be eligible projects under the RTP including: 

• Operation of trails-related environmental protection and safety education pro- 
grams. 

• Development of urban trail linkages near homes and work places. 

• Providing features to assist disabled individuals. 

• Signs and other traffic control devices in conformity with the MUTCD. 

RTP grant applicants can include federal, state, county or municipal agencies, pri- 
vate associations and clubs. The FWP relies on a citizen-based State Trails Advi- 
sory Committee for advice on trail program funding decisions and related issues. 
RTP grants may not exceed 80% of the total of an individual project and funding is 
provided as a reimbursement for project expenditures incurred. Applicants should 
be aware of program requirements and contact and discuss potential projects with 
FWP staff before applying for RTP funds. 

More information about the Montana's Recreational Trails Program can be found 
online at: http://fwp.mt.gov/parks/grants/rtp/default.html or by contacting 
Steve Gilbert (406) (444-7642). 

Land & Water Conservation Fund Program - LWCF . The Loncf and Wafer 
Conservafion Fund Acf of 1965 established a federal grants program encouraging 
a full partnership between national, state, and local governments in planning and 
funding outdoor recreation projects. The LWCF Program in Montana is adminis- 
tered by FWP. 

The LWCF Program provides grants for the acquisition and development of public 
outdoor recreation areas and outdoor facilities. Eligible applicants include incor- 
porated cities or towns, counties, school districts, state agencies, and tribal gov- 
ernments. LWCF funds are awarded through a competitive grant application 
process in order to distribute funding equitably. 

The kinds of projects that have been approved and funded by LWCF in the past 
include such facilities as ball fields, open space acquisitions, golf courses, public 
parks, swimming pools, skating rinks, picnic facilities, playground equipment, 
snowmobile facilities and walking trails. As with RTP funding, applicants should be 
aware of program requirements and discuss potential projects with FWP staff be- 
fore applying for LWCF Program funds. 
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More information about the LWCF Program can be found online at: http:// 
fwp.mt.gov/parks/grants/lwcf/default.html or by contacting the Helena Head- 
quarters of Montana State Parks at (406) 444-3750. 



PRIVATE FUNDING 

Private funding can be useful for the implementation of SRTS programs. Private 
funding for SRTS programs may come in the form of dedications, exactions, 
monetary contributions, corporate underwriting, donations of right-of-way, and 
construction of new facilities to required city or county standards. Several forms of 
private financing for transportation improvements that could benefit SRTS are de- 
scribed in this section. 

Developer Impact Fees . Private development can make valuable contributions to 
bicycle and pedestrian systems. Accessible bicycle and walking paths are highly 
valued amenities for new homebuyers. Developers who either pay for or construct 
pathways, or who contribute development impact fees for the construction of such 
facilities are making wise investments that will directly benefit their developments 
and their clients. 

New developments, both residential and commercial, place a strain on existing 
public facilities, such as parks and streets. Development impact fees are paid by 
developers to help cover the additional costs resulting from new construction, and 
these funds may be used for the provision of paved shoulders, bicycle lanes, and 
sidewalks built as part of the required roadway cross-section. In some circum- 
stances, shared use paths have been constructed by jurisdictions using impact fees 
if they serve transportation needs generated by the new development. 

Donations from Local Businesses . Local industries and private businesses may 
agree to provide support for SRTS programs through donations of cash to help 
fund specific improvements; donations of services to reduce the cost of program 
implementation including equipment and labor to construct improvements, prizes 
for encouragement activities, or other services. 

Funding from Private Corporations and Foundations . SRTS funding may also 
be available from private foundations, corporations, and conservation-minded 
benefactors. For example, the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation provides funds 
to non-profit organizations and public agencies for projects that improve health 
and health care in the U.S. SRTS projects would generally be compatible with one 
of the Foundations primary goals of promoting "healthy communities and life- 
styles." 



Additionally, the Bikes Belong Coalition also offers a grant program for non-profit 
organizations and agencies within the United States that are committed to increas- 
ing bicycling. The Coalition offers grants for bicycle education, new facility con- 
struction, and advocacy. 
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Other potential funding sources can be researched on the internet at the website 
for "The Foundation Center" (http://lnps.fdncenter.org). 

Individual Contributions/Events . Statistically, individuals give more money than 
corporations and foundations combined. Therefore, a local fund drive may be a 
good way to generate funding for SRTS activities. Special events like walkathons 
or a bikeathons or more traditional fundraising activities like bake sales, con- 
certs, etc. can also help generate SRTS funds. 

Parent Teacher Associations (PTAs) and School Districts . Many PTAs have 
funds to distribute to school programs and often schools have safety funding. 
These potential funding sources should be investigated as part of the SRTS effort. 
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CHAPTER 9: IMPLEMENTING SRTS 



Implementing SRTS is about translating the ideas and recommendations you de- 
veloped for your plan into real actions and projects. Critical to implementing 
your plan is developing a strategy to make ongoing and continuous progress 
toward meeting your identified goals and objectives. 

To accomplish this, your SRTS Team will need to discuss and identify: 



What projects or activities will be your priorities; 

Who will be partners for your projects; 

Who will be responsible for completing projects and activities; 

Potential funding sources for activities and projects; 

A desired timeline for completing SRTS activities and projects; and 

Ways to sustain your SRTS efforts. 



The process for implementing SRTS will vary depending on the number and type 
of actions in your plan and the availability of resources to get activities or projects 
underway. For example, holding a bicycle rodeo at a single school requires con- 
siderably less effort and resources to implement than a project intended to de- 
velop a new shared use path in a school neighborhood. In most instances, focus- 
ing on simple and easily accomplished tasks may be the best way to begin your 
implementation efforts. Making small, immediate changes and publicizing posi- 
tive outcomes to inform the community of the results of your effort and help cre- 
ate the momentum and support needed to implement more costly and substan- 
tive changes. 

A good way to begin making positive changes in your community is to conduct a 
kick-off event or special activity at school. Use the event or activity as an oppor- 
tunity to showcase your planning efforts and SRTS goals. Invite the media, local 
decision-makers, parents, school staff, the SRTS Team and, of course, children. 
Consider holding the event in conjunction with another well recognized event like 
Infernafional Walk to School Doy or Earfh Day. 



SETTING PRIORITIES 

Determining priorities helps direct resources and efforts to the activities and pro- 
jects that matter most to SRTS stakeholders and that will have the greatest impact 
on children walking and bicycling to school. Think about why you became inter- 
ested in SRTS, revisit your goals and objectives to see what you hoped to accom- 
plish, and assess the ability of your recommended activities and projects to make 
a difference for children walking and bicycling to school. 
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Start by reviewing your list of recommended SRTS actions and decide which ac- 
tivities or projects should be implemented first. Recognize that some things may 
be easily fixed, such as changing or adding signs or installing new bicycle racks. 
Other factors that may help you determine how readily projects can be imple- 
mented include: 

• whether or not additional right-of-way or easements are needed; 

• whether opportunities to "piggyback" improvements on other projects exist; 

• public opinion; and 

• the overall cost and availability of funding sources. 

Some projects, like constructing a new sidewalk, will require more time to gather 
support and funding and to actually get accomplished. Such projects take longer 
because they require planning, design and construction and may require coop- 
eration among different governmental agencies. However, it is important for 
your SRTS Team to start building support and pursuing necessary funding for the 
"long-term" projects as soon as possible. 

In some cases, it may be appropriate to implement temporary solutions to identi- 
fied problems. This may be an obvious choice in instances where it is known that 
a road or street may be rebuilt soon, but pedestrian or bicyclist safety needs must 
be immediately addressed. Temporary installations present opportunities to test 
more permanent solutions or to gauge public acceptance of an improvement 
strategy. However, in most cases, implementing a permanent solution should be 
sought. 



FINDING PARTNERS FOR SRTS PROJECTS 

Implementation of SRTS programs typically occurs on several levels. Your SRTS 
Team will need to take the lead in organizing a variety of partners to get the 
work done. You may ultimately work with the MDT or other state agencies, your 
School District, your local county or municipal governments and law enforcement 
agencies, community groups or neighborhood associations, with your local busi- 
ness community, or with other organizations throughout Montana that support 
safety-based programs. One of the strengths of SRTS programs is that there are 
many potential partners for projects and activities. 

Implementing your plan will be a collective effort and requires that you build on 
the partnerships established with various SRTS stakeholders and combine efforts 
for maximum efficiency and effectiveness. Contact parents, school officials, local 
government officials, law enforcement personnel and other stakeholders to in- 
form them of your proposed improvements and short-term and long-term priori- 
ties and how they can help your SRTS efforts. 



ESTABLISHING IMPLEMENTATION RESPONSIBILITIES 

Your SRTS Team is an advocate for activities and projects and may be able to 
help secure the resources needed for SRTS actions. However, actually implement- 
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ing the activities or projects will likely be the responsibility of others like individual 
teachers at school, the school board, a parent group, or local government, or 
even state government. Different entities may also be responsible for various 
components of the same project. For example, developing a new pathway or trail 
could affect a road under MDT's jurisdiction, cross local streets, and require con- 
struction on school property. 

For these reasons, it is essential to clearly establish the roles and the responsibili- 
ties for implementation among those involved in your SRTS activities and pro- 
jects. Cooperative agreements may be needed in some cases to identify project 
roles and responsibilities, describe how involved parties will work together to 
complete the activity or project, and specify funding contributions. 



FINDING FUNDING SOURCES 

Finding funds for SRTS activities and projects will be an ongoing effort that re- 
quires cooperation of various stakeholders and government agencies. As dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8, funding SRTS involves matching identified needs with grant 
programs, securing safety funds from schools or local governments, seeking con- 
tributions of funds or services from organizations or private donors, or even 
holding your own fundraising events. There is no easy and quick way to find 
funding sources for SRTS. It takes considerable time and effort to find funding 
sources so it's important not to get discouraged if you come up short. 

Because SRTS includes actions ranging from education efforts and encourage- 
ment activities to enforcement operations and engineering improvements, the 
potential funding sources for these program areas are fairly diverse. One of the 
key reasons often cited for the success of SRTS programs is being creative and 
flexible in securing funding and interacting with local agencies. SRTS funding 
opportunities are constantly changing so it pays to keep searching for potential 
funding sources. 



SETTING A TIMEFRAME FOR YOUR ACTIONS 

The timeframe required to accomplish your SRTS activities and projects will vary 
and depend on your priorities and your ability to find partners and the necessary 
funding. Generally, the improvements requiring the least amount of time and 
resources will be completed first, and those that require the most will be com- 
pleted later as resources allow. 

The time required to complete some SRTS projects may depend on the scheduled 
implementation dates for other planned projects. During your initial data collec- 
tion phase, you identified who maintains jurisdiction over the roads and streets 
near your school and if improvements to these facilities are scheduled in the near 
future. As you begin the implementation process, you will want to go back to 
those with jurisdiction to request their help in getting your projects built — either 
by themselves or along with already planned improvement projects. Your time- 
frame for implementation will depend on the response to your request. 
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When you can implement projects may also depend on government funding cy- 
cles and the time required to apply for and receive funds through assistance or 
grant programs. It pays to keep current on application periods and deadlines for 
annual funding applications. 

Project development and implementation activities often take time. Remember that 
infrastructure projects using Federal-aid must conform to all federal and state 
laws and regulations pertaining to environmental compliance, design, contract 
letting, and construction administration. The time required to adequately meet 
these requirements needs to be considered when establishing schedules for com- 
pleting projects. 



SUSTAINING SRTS 

Implementing projects and activities to meet all of your SRTS goals may take many 
years to complete. Therefore, it is critical to sustain energy and interest in the pro- 
gram over the long term, particularly as members of your SRTS Team, school ad- 
ministrators, and local decision makers change. The most effect way to accom- 
plish this is to build a broad base of support within the community and focus on 
small successes. Some other ideas to keep your program going include: 

Identify additional program champions. A Principal and/or teacher at the 
school who champions the program — he or she will be able to sustain the pro- 
gram over a long period. 

Publicize your activities and successes. Get visibility for activities through local 
media and school communications and publicize your activities. Making the work 
fun and positive helps ensure people will want to continue working on SRTS and 
may encourage others to become involved. Ask to frequently make reports at 
local school board or parent group meetings. 

Encourage policy changes. You may be able to realize long-lasting positive ef- 
fects by working together with your school, school district or local government to 
establish policies that support children walking and bicycling to school. For exam- 
ple, local planning departments can adopt policies that ensure that non-motorized 
uses like walking and bicycling are accommodated in new developments, particu- 
larly residential areas near schools. School districts could also adopt a curriculum 
that ensures pedestrian and bicycle safety education will be provided to children. 

Consider creating a permanent SRTS committee. A permanent committee 
within your local PTA, school board, or pedestrian safety group means that SRTS 
will continue to receive attention and energy. 



FINAL THOUGHTS ON IMPLEMENTATION 

Keep children involved. Children can be effective campaigners and initiators as 
evidenced by their successful involvement with past anti-smoking and recycling 
campaigns. 
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Involve Parents. Without parental support, nothing really changes. Speaking and 
meeting with other parent groups will provide you with ideas you might like to try 
in your community; it can also give your project team some necessary inspiration 
and support. 

Empower your SRTS Team. Make sure you have the right players on the team 
who can help with access to information or the media, who know about funding 
sources, and who understand the process required to develop and implement 
physical improvements. 

Finding and keeping volunteers. Finding volunteers is easier if the program is 
arranged so that volunteers are required immediately before and after school. 
Offer child care as a way to encourage volunteers. Organize your efforts so vol- 
unteer commitments require only short, manageable obligations. Spend time with 
volunteers and provide some SRTS training. Training increases the commitment a 
volunteer feels towards the project, reduces turnover, and strengthens your pro- 
gram. 

Recognize when outside help is needed. Some projects may require specialized 
help (like traffic engineers) to analyze situations and develop appropriate solu- 
tions. This could require entering into professional service contracts to get the 
work done. School Boards or local government have the staff and expertise neces- 
sary to draft and execute such contracts. 

Be persistent! Some of your ideas or recommendations may take some time and 
education to generate the necessary support. 
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USING MONTANA'S SRTS FUNDS FOR PROJECTS 

Montana's SRTS Program is a 100 percent federally funded cost-reimbursement 
program managed through MDT's Rail, Transit & Planning Division. Projects are 
funded through a statewide competitive process with funds limited to those au- 
thorized in the SRTS program. Cost-reimbursement means that sponsors will front 
the cost of the project and will be reimbursed throughout various stages of the 
project. 

The SRTS Program offers an excellent opportunity to help you undertake and com- 
plete activities and projects that will increase safety and result in more children 
walking and bicycling to school. However, SRTS funds are subject to federal regu- 
lations and guidelines, and applicants need to keep in mind that following federal 
regulations may require a significant time and resource commitment. Before sub- 
mitting an application to the SRTS Program, applicants are encouraged to con- 
sider the following: 

• Do we have the necessary staff to administer the funding? 

• Do we have the funding to front the project costs until it is reimbursed? 

• Do we have the funding to support costs that cannot be reimbursed? 

• Do we have the resources to support the continuation of the program or pro- 
ject? 

Recognize that SRTS efforts should already be underway at your school or in your 
community. MDT's funding application requires that you provide the information 
typically found in SRTS plans and discussed earlier in this Guidebook. If you are 
just getting started, Montana's SRTS program can help you develop a plan for 
your school or community. 

To be successful in applying for funding through Montana's SRTS Program, you 
should have an understanding of the process and application requirements before 
you begin work. Well-coordinated efforts will save time and resources. Key infor- 
mation about the program and some ideas for preparing successful funding ap- 
plications are provided on the following pages. 



APPLICATIONS AND PROJECT SELECTION 

Montana's SRTS Program provides funds for projects through a statewide competi- 
tive process. Applications are annually solicited throughout Montana by publiciz- 
ing the SRTS program through news releases to media and posted on MDT's web- 
site, presentations at large and small public events, and by networking with inter- 
ested organizations and agencies, statewide, the projects are prioritized from 
highest to lowest and the projects are funded in this order until the yearly funds 
are exhausted. 

Applications must be completed using Montana's Safe Routes to School Appli- 
cation form. Copies of the application form and program guidance are available 
through MDT's Rail, Transit & Planning Division. The current version of the appli- 
cation form and other helpful information and links can be found on MDT's web- 
site at: http://www.mdt.mt.gov/pubinvolve/saferoutes/. 
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Applicants may submit more than one project application, but each project re- 
quires a separate application. Applications must follow the submission require- 
ments as described and must be completed and returned to the appropriate MDT 
office by the deadline. Applications deemed incomplete by MDT will not be eligible 
for funding. 

The project selection process will be focused on an applicant's ability to meet SRTS 
Program goals and the potential to develop long term bicycling and walking be- 
haviors. All applications received will be evaluated by MDT and ranked against all 
the applications received. MDT's evaluation team includes individuals with experi- 
ence and expertise in engineering, changing behaviors and attitudes, and bicycle 
and pedestrian safety. 

MDT will attempt to fund as many qualified applicants as possible with the avail- 
able resources. All applicants will be notified of the evaluation results in writing. 



ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS FOR SRTS FUNDS 

Any state, local or regional agency, school/school district (including private 
schools), and any nonprofit organization in Montana that can demonstrate an abil- 
ity to meet the requirements of the SRTS program are eligible to apply for SRTS 
funds. It may be beneficial for schools/school districts and nonprofit organizations 
to partner with a local agency experienced in complying with federal requirements. 
For infrastructure projects, local CTEP contacts can be found on MDT's website at: 
http://www.mdt.mt.gov/business/ctep/. 



INAPPROPRIATE USES OF SRTS FUNDS 

Funding for the SRTS Program is flexible to encourage innovative solutions; how- 
ever, applicants are advised that certain projects are ineligible. Ineligible projects 
and activities include the following: 

• Projects that do not specifically serve the stated purposes of the federal SRTS 
Program which are: to enable and encourage children, including those with 
disabilities, to walk and bicycle to school; to make bicycling and walking to 
school a safer and more appealing transportation alternative, thereby encour- 
aging a healthy and active lifestyle from an early age; and to facilitate the 
planning, development, and implementation of projects and activities that will 
improve safety and reduce traffic, fuel consumption, and air pollution within 2 
miles of a primary or middle school serving Grades K-8. 

• Recurring costs such as crossing guard salaries unless there are plans in place 
for alternative sources of funding to perpetuate the program in the future. 

• Projects that reorganize pick-up and drop-off primarily for the convenience of 
drivers rather than to improve the safety of walking and bicycling for students. 
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Education programs that are primarily focused on bus safety and improve- 
ments to bus stops. 

Long-term facility maintenance or ongoing routine maintenance activities such 
as snov/ removal, mov/ing and fertilizing, or v/eed control. 



SRTS PROJECT CATEGORIES 

The Montana SRTS Program is intended to provide resources for both noninfra- 
structure (behavioral) and infrastructure (construction) projects to increase the 
number of kids walking and bicycling to school. Separate funding application 
forms have been developed for each project category. 

Noninfrastructure Projects 

Noninfrastructure projects are activities intended to change community behaviors 
and attitudes and make it safer for children in grades K-8 to walk and bicycle to 
school. Evaluation, Education, Encouragement, and Enforcement activities are all 
vital components of successful SRTS plans and are generally categorized as nonin- 
frastructure projects under Montana's SRTS Program. Chapter 6 in this Guidebook 
discusses numerous examples of noninfrastructure activities often associated with 
SRTS programs. 

Eligible Activities. Eligible noninfrastructure-related activities identified in MDT's 
SRTS program application generally include: public awareness campaigns and 
outreach to the press and community leaders; traffic education and enforcement 
in the vicinity of schools; student education sessions on bicycle and pedestrian 
safety, and the health and environmental benefits of walking and bicycling; and 
SRTS training and program development. 

Noninfrastructure activities eligible for Montana SRTS reimbursements are de- 
scribed below: 

Evaluation Activities 

• Conducting SRTS assessments for individual schools or school districts 

• Conducting community-wide SRTS assessments 

• Contracted professional services needed for SRTS assessments 

• Costs for the gathering, analysis, and evaluation of applicable data including 
Walking and Bicycling Audits of school neighborhoods and school site audits 

• Developing SRTS Plans 

Education Activities 

• Pedestrian and bicycle safety education training for children 

• Education efforts for children regarding personal safety, health, and transpor- 
tation and environmental choices 

• Relevant training for teachers and school administrators (including paying 
trainers) 

• Traffic safety education for parents and children (including paying trainers) 

• Training for crossing guards 

• Printing costs, materials/supplies needed for education efforts 
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Developing maps of suggested Safe Routes to School 
ncouraaement Activities 



Driver safety campaigns near schools 

Creating Walking School Buses or Bicycle Trains for school children 

Starting school encouragement programs 

Support for special events 

Providing modest prizes or incentives for special events and ongoing activities 

that encourage more walking and bicycling 

Printing and other costs associated with promotion of events and activities 

nforcement Activities 



Establishing crossing guard programs and purchasing equipment for crossing 

guards 

Paying for increased traffic enforcement in the vicinity of schools 

Purchasing portable speed trailers 



MDT has established $1 ,500 as the minimum project amount for noninfrastruc- 
ture activities and requires SRTS Funds be spent within two years of award. All 
applicants are encouraged to explore other ways to accomplish the activities that 
will not be funded through Montana's limited SRTS noninfrastructure funds, more 
traditional fundraising activities like bake sales, concerts, etc. can also help gener- 
ate SRTS funds. 



Infrastructure Projects 



Infrastructure projects are improvements that involve the planning, design, and 
construction of facilities that will substantially improve the ability of children in 
grades K-8 (including children with disabilities) to walk and bicycle to school. In- 
frastructure projects usually take longer to plan and implement, and cost substan- 
tially more than most noninfrastructure activities. Keep in mind that applicants are 
encouraged to combine SRTS funding with other funding sources (like CTEP funds) 
to maximize effectiveness. 

Eligible Projects. MDT's SRTS program application indicates that funding can be 
used for new or improved pedestrian and bicycle routes, crosswalks, pathways, 
walkways, or trails on publicly owned property or easements within 2 miles of K-8 
schools. Projects can be located on or off Montana's designated state highway 
system (including designated Urban routes), or on private lands that have a public 
easement if there is a written legal easement or other written legally binding 
agreement that ensures public access to the project. Infrastructure projects that 
propose construction on the designated state highway system nnust be coordi- 
nated with and have MDT's endorsement. 

The following examples of infrastructure projects that may be eligible for Montana 
SRTS reimbursements and are provided to encourage ideas for your program: 

Pedestrian Facilities 

• Installing curb ramps and other ADA accessibility improvements at existing 
crosswalks* 
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* Project also eligible for CTEP funding 
** Eligible for CTEP funding only 



• Construction of new separated pathways* 

• Improvements to existing separated pathways* 

• Construction of new, or replacement of deficient sidewalks* 

• Projects to increase connectivity by closing sidewalk or pathway gaps* 

• Purchasing benches for pedestrian use or other pedestrian-related amenities** 

Bicycle Facilities 

• Construction of new separated shared-use bicycle paths* 

• Improving existing separated shared-use bicycle paths* 

• Purchasing bicycle parking racks* 

• Purchasing benches for bicyclist use or other bicyclist-related amenities** 

Traffic Control Devices/Enforcement Equipment 

• Signs and pavement markings for new crosswalks* 

Traffic Calming Measures 

• Constructing curb bulb-outs associated with crosswalks** 

• Constructing median refuges at crosswalks** 

Costs incurred after project award for planning, design, and engineering ex- 
penses, including consultant services, associated with developing an approved 
infrastructure project are also eligible for reimbursement under the SRTS Program. 

MDT has established the minimum project amount for infrastructure activities at 
$1 0,000. As with funding for noninfrastructure activities, SRTS Funds for infra- 
structure projects must typically be spent within two years of award. 

If your project is not eligible for SRTS infrastructure funds, you still have an oppor- 
tunity to apply for CTEP funding. Applicants requesting only CTEP funding for pro- 
jects must submit applications through the local government CTEP Coordinator. 
Remember, CTEP projects require local matching funds. 

If you have questions about whether your infrastructure project is eligible for SRTS 
or CTEP, contact MDT's SRTS Coordinator at 1 -877-935-7233 or the CTEP Pro- 
gram at (406)444-4221. 



TITLE 23 COMPLIANCE 

All noninfrastructure activities and infrastructure projects funded by SRTS monies 
(or with CTEP funds) must comply with Title 23 requirements of the U.S. Code. 
These requirements include, but are not limited to, Davis Bacon prevailing wage 
rates, competitive bidding, and other contracting requirements. 

Title 23 requirements of the U.S. Code are available at: 
http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/legsregs/legislat.html. 

As part of the Title 23 requirements, all infrastructure projects funded by SRTS 
monies (or CTEP) must also comply with National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
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regulations. Most SRTS infrastructure projects will likely qualify for a categorical 
exclusion under the provisions of 23 CFR 771 .117. Categorical exclusions are "a 
category of actions which do not individually or cumulatively have a significant 
effect on the human environment. ..and for which, therefore, neither an environ- 
mental assessment nor an environmental impact statement is required." 

For more guidance on Categorical Exclusions, please visit the FHWA website at: 
http://www.environment.fhwa.dot.gov/projdev/docuce.asp. 

Environmental compliance is the responsibility of the applicant and will be deter- 
mined during project development. Please contact MDT's SRTS Coordinator if you 
have questions about this process. 



OTHER CONSIDERATIONS FOR SRTS APPLICANTS 

MDT's funding application forms are designed to help us learn as much about 
your proposed activity and current situation as possible. Your application provides 
the only information we will be able to consider when making judgments among 
many worthwhile projects. Funding for SRTS projects is competitive — so the infor- 
mation you provide is very important in helping us select the best projects. 

The best way to prepare for seeking SRTS Program funds is by completing activi- 
ties and gathering SRTS information needed for the application. The items below 
are suggestions if you intend to apply for SRTS funds. 

• Communicate with and gather letters of support from parents, school princi- 
pals and staff. School District representatives, city and county officials, the law 
enforcement community, and area health officials. 

• Identify community partners and individuals who can serve as project spon- 
sors and project contacts. 

• Gather accurate information about how students get to and from school 
(walking, bicycling, cars, buses, etc.). 

• Identify the factors that may be inhibiting children from walking or bicycling to 
school and determine gaps in pedestrian and bicycle safety education. 

• Inventory and prioritize where improvements are needed. Photograph areas 
of concern so you can include them with your application. 

• Document how your activities and projects will improve the safety of students, 
encourage an increase in walking and bicycling, or benefit the school 
neighborhood and community. 

• Develop detailed descriptions of your proposed activity or project. Presenting 
detailed information about your activity or project conveys an understanding 
of SRTS issues and problems; shows that you identified a reasonable solution; 
and demonstrates you recognize the level of effort and resources required to 
implement the activity or project. 
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• Provide accurate budget information and show other potential funding 

sources. School administrators should be able to help you estimate costs for 
encouragement and education activities. Public Works Directors, County 
Road departments or engineers can help you estimate costs for infrastructure 
projects. 

Recognize that considerable effort, including some level of SRTS assessment, 
must occur before submitting an application for SRTS funding. This Guidebook 
outlines a process for conducting SRTS assessments and provides forms that can 
be used to generate much of the assessment information required of applicant 
seeking SRTS funds. 

If you cannot provide the required information, consider applying for funds to 
conduct a SRTS assessment for your school(s) or community. 
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APPENDIX A: MONTANA SRTS RESOURCES 
AND INFORMATION LINKS 



STATE OF MONTANA AGENCY CONTACTS 

Safe Routes to School Coordinator 

c/o Rail, Transit & Planning Division 

Montana Department of Transportation 

P.O. Box 201 001 

Helena, MT 59620-1001 

1-877-935-SAFE (7233) 

http://www.mdt.mt.gov/pubinvolve/saferoutes/ 

Community Transportation Enhancement Program (CTEP) 

Montana Department of Transportation 

P.O. Box 201 001 

Helena, MT 59620-1001 

(406)444-4221 

http://www.mdt.mt.gov/business/ctep/ 



PHYSICAL ACTIVITY/OBESITY/HEALTH CONCERNS 

Physical Activity Recommendations from the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention Available at: http://www.cdc.gov/nccdphp/dnpa/physical/ 
recommendations/index, htm 

2006-2010 Monfana Nufrifion and Physical Acfiv'ify Sfafe Plan to Prevent Obesity 
and Other Chronic Diseases, Montana Nutrition and Physical Activity Program in 
partnership with the Montana Department of Public Health and Human Services. 
Available at: http://www.montana.edu/mtnapa/stateplan01 .1 1 .06.html 

"Obesity Epidemic and Montana Kids" 

Available at: http://www.opi.mt.gov/pdf/YRBS/MontanaObesity2004.pdf 

"Overweight and Obesity: Health Consequences" by U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. Available at: http://www.surgeongeneral.gov/topics/ 
obesity/ca I Itoaction/f a ct_consequences.htm 

American Obesity Association, "Obesity in Youth" 

Available at: http://www.obesity.org/subs/fastfacts/obesity_youth.shtml 
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YOUTH RISK BEHAVIOR SURVEILLANCE (YRBS) SYSTEM 
DATA FOR MONTANA 

National YRBS Statistics from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
Available at: http://www.cdc.gov/HealthyYouth/yrbs/ 

Montana StatewideYRBS Physical Activity Statistics (1991-2005) 
Available at: http://apps.nccd.cdc.gov/yrbss/SelQuestyear.asp? 
cat=6&desc=Physical%20Activity&loc=MT 

Montana Office of Public Instruction (OPI) - 2005 Statewide and Regional YRBS 
Statistics for Montana. Available at: http://www.opi.state.mt.us/YRBS/ 
lndex.html 

The Montana Youth Risk Behavior Survey Report-2005 for Grades 7-8 
Available: http://www.opi.mt.gov/PDF/YRBS/7-8Report.pdf 

Note: School-Specific YRBS Data is available through OPI's website. Access is 
gained through passwords provided to principals and superintendents in each 
school district. 



CRASH DATA FOR MONTANA'S HIGHWAY SYSTEM AND 
INFORMATION ABOUT TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRAMS 

State Highway Traffic Safety Office 

Montana Department of Transportation 

P.O. Box 201 001 

Helena, MT 59620-1001 

(406)444-3298 

http://www.mdt.mt.gov/safety/safetyprg.shtml 

SCHOOL SPECIFIC INFORMATION FROM OPI 

Montana School Information. The OPI's website contains a "Find-A-School" 
feature that will provide school information for Montana cities and towns and 
can provide other information needed for MDT's SRTS application form includ- 
ing: grades served, School District where the school is located, enrollment data, 
and contact information for the Principal of each school and the Superintendent 
of the associated School District. Note that current school enrollment information 
may be best obtained by contacting the school principal or district staff. 

School information can be found on OPI's website at http:// 
www.opi.state.mt.us/. 

Title I Status. MDT's application form asks applicants to identify if the school 
where the SRTS project is located is a Title I School. This classification refers to 
Title I, Part A of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1 965 (ESEA) 
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which provides local educational agencies with extra resources to help improve 
instruction in high-poverty schools and ensure that poor and minority children 
have the same opportunity as other children to meet State academic standards. 

Information about the Title I status of your school can be found by going to: 
http://data.opi.state.mt.us/IRISReports/main.asp? 

Pageld=filter.asp&RptlD=91&RptName=Title]l]Schools&PrcName=procRO 
TitlelSehools&RptCategory=School_Directory 



MONTANA MAPPING RESOURCES FOR SRTS 

Google Map: This website can provides street maps, satellite imagery, or hybrid 
of maps and satellite images showing street/road names for all areas of Mon- 
tana. This mapping resource can be accessed at: http://maps.google.com 

USGS Quad Maps: 

http://nris.mt.gov/interactive.html - interactive website with USGS maps for 

search areas 

Aerial photos for all rural and urban areas of Montana: 
http://nris.state.mt.us/nsdi/orthophotos/ - Natural Resource Information Ser- 
vice website with access to various sources for aerial photography 
http://nris.mt.gov/interactive.html - interactive website with and recent aerial 
photography available for search areas 

MDT Mops (available from MDT website): 



http 
http 
http 



//www. mdt.mt.gov/travinfo/scripts/citymaps. pi -- City Maps 

//www. mdt.mt.gov/travinfo/scripts/urbanmaps. pi -- Urban Area Maps 

//www. mdt.mt.gov/travinfo/scripts/countymaps. pi -- County Maps 



ftp://ftp.mdt.mt.goy/aerial_photos/ - Aerial photos for Select Urban Areas 



PLANNED MDT PROJECTS AND TRANSPORTATION PLANS 

MDT's Statewide Tronsportation Improvemenf Program (STIP) can be accessed at: 
http://www.mdt.mt.gov/pubinvolve/stip.shtml 

Links to Transportation Plans for Urban areas in Montana can be accessed by 
searching the list of Brochures, Reports and Studies on MDT's website at: 
http://www.mdt.mt.gov/publications/brochures.shtml 



CTEP PROJECT MANUAL 

MDT's CTEP Guidelines, a manual with guidance for administering CTEP projects 
can be accessed at: 
http://www.mdt.mt.gov/publications/docs/manuals/ctep_manual.pdf 
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SRTS GUIDANCE AND MODEL PROGRAMS 

The following web sites offer a wealth of information on SRTS programs, includ- 
ing sample press releases, data, how-to guides, community presentations and 
ideas to help develop messages. These websites can also provide links to other 
numerous resources relating to Evaluation, Education, Encouragement, Enforce- 
ment and Engineering activities, tools and strategies. 

FHWA's Office of Safety - SRTS 
http://safety.fhwa.dot.gov/saferoutes 

NHTSA Safe Routes to School Tool Kit 
www.nhtsa.dot.gov/people/injury/pedbimot/bike/Safe-Routes-2002/toc.html 

National Center for Bicycling & Walking 
www.bikewalk.org/safe_routes_to_school/SR2S_introduction.htm 

Pedestrian & Bicycle Information Center 
www.saferoutesinfo.org 

Active Living Resource Center 
www.activelivingresources.org 

CDC, Kids Walk to School (with a downloadable community presentation and 
quick start resource for walk to school programs) 
www.cdc.gov/nccdphp/dnpa/kidswalk/index.htm 

Marin County (CA) Safe Routes to School 
www.saferoutestoschool.org 

Go For Green (Canada) 
www.goforgreen.ca/walktoschool.com 
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APPENDIX B: 

SAMPLE SRTS LEHERS, FORMS, SURVEYS, 

AND CHECKLISTS 



Example SRTS Team Invitation Letter 
Example SRTS School Travel Survey 
Example SRTS Parent Survey 
Example Neighborhood Site Audit Form 
Walkability and Bikeability Checklists 
Example School Site Audit Form 
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EXAMPLE SRTS TEAM INVITATION 



(On School Letterhead) 

DATE 

TO 

Re: Northwest Elementary School's Safe Routes to School Program 
Program Team Formation 

Dear 



You are invited to join a small Team in an exciting new Program here at Northwest Ele- 
mentary - the Safe Routes to School Program. The purpose of the Safe Routes to 
School (or SRTS) Team is to ensure that safer walking and cycling routes to school are 
provided for our children, as well as to provide safety and educational training to them 
about walking and cycling. Through this Program, it is our desire to, 1) have sidewalks 
and bike lanes built to improve our children's safety, and 2) expand the school's cur- 
riculum to include safety and education programs that will teach our children proper 
pedestrian and bicycling behavior and safety techniques. 

We have scheduled a SRTS Team kick-off meeting on (DATE), at (TIME). The meet- 
ing will be held at (PLACE). Refreshments and childcare will be available, and we look 
forward to seeing you there! 

Please RS VP to me at (PHONE #), so I can plan accordingly. Thank you in advance for 
your help with this important program. 

Sincerely, 

NAME & ADDRESS 



cc: Principal 
School Board 
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SRTS SCHOOL TRAVEL SURVEY FORM 



Safe Routes to School 
Stuoenit Arrival and Departure Tally Sheet 



School Name: 



Grade: 



# of students enrolled in class 



Teacher: 



Monday's Date: 



School's Zip Code 



(used to identify weather conditions} 



Teachers, here sre simple instructions for using this form: 

• Please conduct these counts each of the five days of the assigned week. 

• Before asking yojr students to raise their hands to indicate the Oi^e answer that is correct for them, 
read through all potential answers so they will know what the choices are. 

• Ask your students as a group the question "How did you arrive at school today?" 

• Read each answer and record the number of students that raised their hands for each. 

t Follow the same procedure for the question 'How do you plan to leave for home after school?" 

• Please conduct this count regardless of weather conditions (i.e., ask these questions on rainy days, too). 



Step 1. Fill in the weather 
conditions and number of 
students in class each day 


Step 2 Ask students "How did you arrive at school today?" and "How do you 
plan to leave for home after school?" {record number of hands for each 
answer) 




Weather 

S= sunny 
R= rainy 
C= cloudy 
Sn=snow 


Number 

of 
Students 

(in class 

when count 

made) 


Walk 


Bike 


School 
Bus 


Family 

Vehicle 

(only with 
children 

from your 
family) 


Carpool 

(riding 

with 
children 

from 

other 
families) 


Transit 

(city bus, 

subway, 

etc.)" 


Other 

{skate- 
board, 
scooter, 

inline 
skates, 

etc.) 




Mon AM 






















Mon PM 






















Tues AM 






















Tues PWI 






















Wed AM 






















Wed PM 






















Thur AM 






















Thur PM 






















FiiAM 






















FriPM 























Comments (Please list any disruptions to these counts or any unusual tfa\/el conditions to/from the 
school on the days of the tally): 



Thank you fof helping gather' this inforrnotion! 
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SRTS PARENT SURVEY FORM 



Survey about Walking and BiKiue to School 

- For Parents - 



V. 



Dear Parent or Caregiver, 

Your child's school wants to leam your thoughts about children walking and biking to school. 
This survey will take about 10-15 minutes to complete. We ask that each family complete 
only one survey per school your children attend If more than one child from a school brings a 
survey home, please fill out the survey for the child with the next birthday from today's date. 

After you have completed this survey, send It back to the school with your child or give it to the 
teacher. Your responses will be kept confidential and neither your name nor your child's name 
will be associated with any results. Thank you for participating in this survey! 



Thcsa first few questions gather some generol and background information, 

Remember, oil informQtion will be confidential, and no identifying information will be released. 



1. What is the grade of the child who brought home this survey? (K - 8) 



grade 



2. Is the child who brought home this survey male or fema:le? D MALE D FEMALE 



3. How many children do you have in Kindergarten through 6 grade? 



children 



ZIP code 



4. What is your ZIP Code? (please provide ZIP +-4 if known) 

(note: many utility Ms wISI show your ZIP +4} 

5. How far does your child live from school? (choose one) 

□ a. less than 1M mile D d. 1 male up to 2 miles 

□ b. 1/4 mile up to 1/2 mie D e. More tiian 2 miles 

□ c. 1/2 mile up to 1 mile □ f. Don't l^now 



6. On most days, how 
does your child 
arrive at school 

and leave for home 
after school? ^circle 
ons cimice per 
coiunrm) 



Arrive at school 




Leave for home 


a. Walk 


a. 


Walk 


b. Bike 


b. 


Bike 


c. Scfiool Bus 


c. 


School Bus 


d. Family vehicle {only with 


d. 


Family vehicle {only with 


children from ^our family) 




children from your family) 


e. Carpool (riding with children 


e. 


Carpool (riding with children 


from other families) 




from other laniiiies) 


f. Transit (city la us, subway, etc.) 


f. 


Transit [cit/ 1: us, subway, etc.) 


g. Other (shtateboard, scooter, 


g- 


Other {skateboard, scooter, 


inline skates, etc.] 




inline skates, etc.) 



?aqe. 1 of 3 
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Travel time to school 


Travel time from school 


D a. Less than 5 minutes 


D a. Less than 5 minutes 


□ b. 5 - 10 minutes 


D b. 5- 10 minutes 


□ c. 1 1 - 20 minutes 


D c. 1 1 - 20 minutes 


□ d. More than 20 minutes 


D d. More than 20 minutes 


D e. Don't know / Not sure 


D e. Dofi't know / Not sure 



How long does it 
normally tal(e your 
child to get to/from 

sclnool? (check one 
choice per caiumn) 



8. Has yoLir child aslted you for permission to walk or bike to/from school 

in the last year? (check one box) □ YES 



n NO 



9. At what grade would you allow your child to walk or bike without an adult to/from school? 

(select a grade hehveen K-d) 

Grade (K-8) (or D I would rot feel comfortable at any grade) 



10. 


Which of the following is&ues affected 

your decision to allow, or;)of a//ow, your 
child to walk or bike to/from school? 

(check all thai apply} 


11. Would you prohably let 
bike to/from school if th 
changed or improved? 

fclrci'e one per line) 
(□ My child already walks 


your child walk or 
is problem were 

or bikes to/from school) 


n 


Distance 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Convenience of driving 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Time 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Child's particFpation in before/'after-schooF 
activities 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Speed of traffic along route 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Amount of traffic along route 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Adults to walk or l>ike with 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


n 


Sidewalks or pathways 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


n 


Safety of intersections and crossings 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Crossing guards 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


n 


Violence or crime 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


n 


Weather or climate 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Other 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 


D 


Other 




YES 




NO 


Not Sure 



12. In your opinion, how much does your child's school encourage or discourage walking and 
biking to/from school? (ctjeck one box) 



Strongly Encourage 
D 



Encourage 
D 



Neither 
□ 



Discourage 
D 



Strongly Discourage 

n 
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(Questions 13 and 14) Please onswer these two questions bosed on your feelings (or what 
your child has told you) about your child walking or biking to/from school ivhether or net 
your child acfuaUy walks cr bikes to/frcm school. 



13. How mLich FUN is walking or biking to/from school for your child? Cchecfc one faoxj 



Very Fun 

a 



Fun 
D 



Neutral 
D 



Boring 

D 



Very Boring 
D 



14.. How HEALTHY is walking or biking totfrom school for your child? (check one box) 



Very Healtiy 
D 



Healthy 
D 



Neutral 
D 



Unhealthy 
D 



Very Unhealthy 
D 



15. (a} How many fLill years of regular school have you completed? 



(grade scfjool through graduate scfto<il} 
(b) Your spouse/partner's education? f/fapp/Zcati/eJ years 



years 



16, Please provide any additional comments below (use the back of this page, if needed): 



Thank you for participating in this survey! 



Interested in Learning More? 

If you are interested in discussing the conditions related to walking or biking to your child's school, 
please provide your contact infomnation below {Your name wilt not be associated with the results of this 
survey!}: 



Name: 



Email: 



Address: 



Phone: 
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NEIGHBORHOOD SITE AUDIT FORM 



NEIGHBORHOOD SITE AUDIT 



The following j:cighboiiiood audit is designed to help you evaluate walking and bicycling conditions in yout 
schoors neigliLiotiiood by taking an inventoiT of intersections, streets and sidewalks. There are separate 
forms for evaluating intersections and mid-block crosswalks versus roadway segments. Please use only one 
form for each intersection oi' roadway segment. Make additional copies of the audit sheets to evaluate all of 
the neighbotiiood streets. Some information will need to be collected beforehand, such as average daily 
traffic counts provided by the local municipality and a base map of neighborhood streets. 

Instructions: 

Step 1: Establish a boundary for assessment: 

On yoLir base map, identify' the scliool location iind outline an area (or perimeter) from which children could 
walk or bicycle to school. A good rule of thiinib is 1 niiic in all directions from tlte school. 

Step 2: Identify where students live: 

On your base iiiap, identify' where students live. This cotild be done by having students mark their home 
locations on a large map with push pins, by using a CIS database (if available), or by using best estimates of 
parents and school staff. 

Step 3: Identify projected vvalkable routes to the scIiool: 

Draw on the map and identify possible routes that children may follow to walk or ride their bikes to school. 
Try to identify a major route in each direction (north, south, east, west). 

Step 4: Inventory of existing facilities: 

Locate and inventoi^y all major features within the one-mile radius. Locate streets, intersections, sidewalks, 
problem areas, and other security and safety items. Identify alt of these items on tiic map with cither text or 
symbols. 

Step 5: Fieldvvoriv: 

Now, that you have completed the base mapping and initial analysis, it is time to go in the field. Using your 
initial analysis you can map an efficient course to evaluate all of the streets and major routes that you 
identified. Use the attached audit sheets to begin collecting information. 

Step 6: Compile, pi-ioritize and rank findings: 

When your fieldwork is complete, organize your audits by highlighting the most important aspects noted by 
the audit team. List and rank these potential improvements in order of importance via safety and intmcdiate 
need. Report the findings to the School Traffic Safety Team. 
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Walkability Checklist 



How walkable is your community? 



Take a walk with a child 
and decide for yourselves. 

Everyone benctits torn ^ft'jlkmg. Tbcsc benefits 
include-: iniproved titneis, cleaner lii, reduced liska 
Off certain kealtti problems, and. a. greater sense cd 
community. But "waUdng needs to be sale and easy. 
Tabe a VfoIIs ■vvitb your child and use this checklist 
to decide it your neighborhood is a iriendly place 
to ■walk. Take heart it you llnd problems, there are 
■v/ay^ you can make thiiKp better. 



Getting started: 



first, TOu'll need, to pict a place to -walk, hhe the 
route to school, a triend's house or just sonicvvhere 
fun to go. 

The second step invoK^es the checklist. Read over 
the checklist betore you go, and as \fou walk, note 
the locations ol things you would like to change. 
At the end of your walk, give each question a 
rating. Then add up the numbers to see how,' ■\'ou 
rated your walk overall. 

Atter youVe rated ■\'our walk and identitied any 
problem areas, the ne?Lt step is to ligure out what 
you can do to impro\fe wur community's score. 
You'll hnd both immediate answers and long-term 
solutions under "Improving Your Conniiunit)''5 
Score..." on the third page^ 




«« 



Partn«r&niplara 
Walkable Ame^iiea 




^ 



U.S. Departinerrt 
DfTranE-pcrtathDn 



^ftestri^r snd itBcyde btfofinatian Center 



\^1D -STj , 
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Take a walk and use this checklist to rate your neighborhood's walkability. 

How walkable is your community? 



Location of walk 



Rating Scale: | j j j j 



wful rriAny fame gaad very good eKcellcrrt 

problems problems 



1. Did you have room to walk? 

n Y« n Some problenoE 

n Sidewalks or padns itarted and stopped 

D Sidevpslla wcic broken or cracbed 

n Sidew^ks were blocked with poles, sigpa^ 

shriihber||r, dtu^ipstets^, etc. 
n No sidrit'ilks, pJth^ or ihoiilden 
n Too much triflic 
n Something else 



Locations otprobletiis: 



RadngE (circle one) 
1 2 J 4 & 6 



4,Wasitea$y to follow safety rules? 
Could you and your child, „ 



n Yra 
D Ys 

n Y(5 



nNo 

DNo 
DNo 
DNo 



Rating: [cinile one) 
1 2 3 4 & fi 



Cross at crcsawalks or where yoii eomld 
see and he seen b^' drivers? 

Stop and look left, riphr and then left 

lagaiti before crossing streets? 

^KMt on Eidev-'jlks. or shoLilders t'acing 

trailSc where there ^^.-erc no sademfalts? 

CroH. with the light? 

Locatiocns ot prohlenis: 



2, Was it easy 1o cross streets? 

n Yes n Some problenas: 

n Rjoid ■v-'ns too wide 

n TraSic signals made lis wait too long or did 
not give lis enoLigh time iro cross 

n Needed striped croacv^'alks ot traf&c sigtiaJs 
D Pirlced can blocked our view of traffic 
D TnccB or plants blocked our ^dcw of traffic 
n Needed curb ramps or ran^s needed repair 
n Something c\sc 



Locations ot problems: 



Radng: (circle one) 
I 2 J 4 & 6 



5, Was your walk pleasant? 

n Yea n Souie L^nplea^ant thitigs: 

C Needed more grasi, floa^rs, or trees 

n Scary do^ 

□ Scarjr people 

n Not well lighted 

C Dirt\',lots ofhttcr or trash 

D Dirt\' air due to automobile exhaust 

D SometKing else 



Locations of problems: 



Rating: (citcle one) 
12 3 4 5 6 



3. Did drivers behave well? 

D Yes D Some problcraE Drivzu.. 



n Backed out of drivev^'ays ^ftithout looking 
n Did not yield to people crossing the sireet 
D Tiirned into people croating the street 
D Drove too fast 
Q Sped lip to mate ir tbiroiigh rraf&c hghra or 

drotT thinDLigh traffic lights? 
D Something else 



Locadons of problems: 



Radng: (circle one) 
1 2 J 4 & 6 



How doesyour neighborhood stack up? 
Add up your ratings and decide. 



Celebrate! You hiw a great 

neighborhood for walking. 

Celebrate ahttle. Your 

neighbothood is pretty good. 

Okay, but it needs work. 

It needs lots ot wort Ifbii desen-r 

better than that. 

It's a disaster tor -vvalking] 



1. 


26 


-30 


2. 

i. 


21 


-25 


4. 
i. 

3\ 


16 


-20 


11 


-15 
-10 



Now that you've identified the problems, 
go to the next page to find out how to fix them. 
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Now Ihat you know the problems, 

you can find the answers. 




[ m j^roving your 

community's score... 






i'.'- 



1, Did you have room to walk? 



What you and your child 
c:in do immediately 



What you and your community 
can do with more time 



Sjdfwdlf or patha stjrted jj^d stopped 
SidewaLks brdben at crjjcked 
SidewaDs blDcked 
No sidevMts, paths or shcald^cis 
Tto much tiafflc 

2. Was it easy to cross streets? 



pick inothei loak- for no^w 
i-^U lord cuEQc ^n^Ji^enng 01 
public '^^rlc dd-piiitm^nt about 
specific problems .^nd provid-? ^ 
copy oi the- checlcM 



jpeak up It bo.ard meetings 
■•viir.-^ or gwrition cic>' tor ■^'alfc^'jyia 
.■UV.1 y.\r.]\ .. r IK iyhl- ii h 1 11 -.1 ^-i^nitures 
rn/il:-. I II, d II -r-'.-ii .• '■r'l'M-lknn. 
uxrL: '■■■■nh 1 li-. il n 1114- ■! Qtion 
ei^Lne^r to d^'dop a pkn for i saie 
■wjllcLrig- i^ate 



P-oad too T^ide 

Ttiaffijc eigmLi mojde us wait coo long 01 did i^ot 

give- u£ enough time to cross 

Crosswalbs/ traffic sigiub needed 

View of EmEc bioc^d b^- parted cars, trees. 

or pkntf 

Needed curb rampe or lamps needed lepoir 

3. Did drivers behave well? 



pict ajiothei xoate for now 

slure pioblems jjid checklist with 

locaJ tiafic engineering 01 public 

^■orke depinment 

ciiin your tieeg or bushes tbjc block 

Che stieet ai^d askyoui neighbors to 

do thesacne 

iftive nice notes on problem Ciirs 

jskiji^ owners not to park there 



puih for cro£Fvalk£^ si gnib/p irking 
changes/curb ramps at city meeting 
report to hraffic engineer wheie 
pailced cjis axe safety hazards 
report Llle^liy parked cac to the 
police 

requesr thac rhe public ^"oib 
depifhnent tiim riees or piuics 
mite medii jwjie of problem 



Backed ■■Jedrhou.t lookup 

Did not >deld 

Thined into wilkei^ 

Diove too fast 

Sped up to make traffic lighcs ox drove 

throiigh red li^ht; 

4, Could you follow safely rules? 



pick jhi-rlKi iiiute fornow 

set -.III ■.:■: iiii|'>l .- ■■■Ij'v down and be 

coni-i..1..i ■'[-.■ iif'irtiejE 

encouL^e>ouxneight»rs to do 

Che same 

report ureafe dii^Hng to thepoUc? 



p^;|■jri^■ll r--ir m-jre enfarcMiient 

l,\|i| -r \f r aed tUXLS 

:i:\: : ir;.- 1.| Minors and tu£5.c engineeiE 

for craiL- c^Lniiug id&ai 

Lisk schools about getting crossdng 

guaids idt t?y locahons 

orginiie a neighborhood speed 

witch program 



Cross Jit crofiswaiks or where yon could see ind be seen 
Stop and loot left, ri^, left before crosb^ 
Wlk an sid^Llk] or shouldeiE facing traftic 
Cross wjth the U^t 



5, Was your walk pleasant? 



educate >'ouxself and youi child 
ibout gaie waiting 
orgaiiiie parents Lnyooir 
nff^ghbdhood to mlk cliiLdreii to 
school 



encourage schools co Cr^ach ■vralting 

safely 

he^ schools start eaie ■waUdr^g 

progijms 

encourage coiporite support for flex 

schedules so pitentE can walk 

children co school 



Needs giass.floweis. hrees 

3car>' do^ 

Scary people 

Net ^'ell lit 

Dirty Uttei 

Lote of trafic 



A Quick Health Check 




pomt out axeos to avoid to-^cui 

child; ^gree on s^f e routes 

jst neighbors bo keep do^ leashed 

or fenced 

report scary dogs to the jjiimal 

conhDl depaitinent 

Kpoit scary people to the police 

report ligh-bng needs to die podice or 

appropriate public -^^rts departmem 

cate a v^alk >vih a hrash bag 

plant tiees^fljowsB m your yard 

select altexnatPe-e route ■^ith less 

CiaSc 



requesr incieiijed pcdice enforcement 

staxt a crime watch program in youx 

neLghborhood 

organize a commnnit>' clean-up da>' 

sponiioi a neighborhood b^MutifJcidoiJ 

or teee-plandng day 

begin dn adopt-a-stieet program 

iniri it: ■.i.i|-|-iirt to provide routes wich 

!■:■■■ ■■ ti illi.. t' ■ :^':hools; in your 

CMniiuiiiit;- •reduced haOfic during am 

iodpin school commute times) 



Could not go a far or as £ist as \ve "wanted 

"W^re tired, short ofbi^eath or had sore feet or nmscles 

"W^ the sun really hot? 

'^K^itho^ andhazy^ 



stait with short walks and woric up 
Co 30 minutes of talking most days 
invite a &iend ai child along 
walk along shaded routes wheis 
poissib Li- 
use sunscreen of SPF 15 01 higher, 
wear a hat and sunglasses 
Cry not to walk during the hottest 
time of day 



get media to do a story about the 
health benefit? of waltmg 
call pirks and recreahon deparhnent 
about comxmjnity walks 
encourage coaporaCe supporC for 
empk:^'ee walking programs 
plant shade trees along routes 
have a smi iafet>'' seminar for tu± 
have kids learn abouc mihe^hy CEone 
da>^ and the Air Quality Index (AQ[J 
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Need some guidance? 

These resources might help. 



Great Resources 




WALKING INFORMATION 

rvdeetrijj] jjjd EL">cLe Ijitbrmjuon Center (PBIC^ 

UNC Hiehwj>' Sjfety BjiAirth Center 

T30 Airport Rjoad ,SLiite 300 

Campus BcK MiO 

Chapel HiU. NC 

275S9-J430 

Phone: (910)962-2202 

wwwpedMtsuilb.cus 

www imalldji^ginf . cig 

National Center for 
Bijcyding ojud^^Qdng 
Campjign to Make 
AiTV?rijCd ^Cilkjble 
ISOi. 21stStt»t.J>rW 
Suite 200 

Washington. DC 20036 
Piione: (800) 760-NBPC 
wwwbLbefed.onj 



WALK TO SCHOOL DAY WEB SITES 

USA evenr: "^■^'w.'vvjltttBirhocil-usj.oi^ 
IjiceiJiatioLiil: ^^rvvf. i^vuLttoechool. ocg 



STREET DESIGW AMD TRAFFIC CALMING 

Federal Higli^a>' AjdmiiiisttJtioii 

I^d^trian ^md Bii:^d£ Sifety R^ieudi FiDgram 

HSFL-20 

SjOO Geoigetovra Pike 

McLssui.VA 22101 

^■wwfliwa .dot .gfw/emicDimieiit/bikeped/LndeK'.hcm 

lElIitUte rif Tran^ Tinrhi rinn EngUlfera 
wwwite.oo^ 

Surface Ttansportation Pobcy Prqject 
www tiaiisaa. oig 

"Bansportition Ebr LiTabJe Connnimitiee 
www tlciiM^'ork.ore 



WALKING COALITIONS 

.^lerLja ^-ilki 
PO.Bck291'J3 
Porfljiid, Oregon 9'7210 
Plijone: (503) 222-1 Of77 
wwwimeiicawalts.ois 

Partnenlup fin a Walkatile America 
National Safet>' CooeiclI 
1121 Spring Lake Drive 
It«ca,IL 6014:i-J2Ol 
Ptume: (603) 285-1121 
wwwnjc.oi^wilkable.hcm 




PEDESTRIAN SAFETY 

NdtlDnil Hlghwj>' Tiafiic Safety AdtEimiBtratioii 

liaffic- Safety Piograxis 

400 Seventh Street, SW 

Washinetoi, DC 20590 

Ptijone: (20^ «a-060O 

www nlilKi.dot.go¥/people..''lnj Liry/pedbitnoL''ped 

Nationa] SAFE KIDS Campaign 
1301 PennsylTaniaAve. N^' 
Suile 1000 

Washiaietoa, DC 20CO4 
Phone: (2Q2) £^-0600 
Fax: (202) 393-2(lf72 
wwwsafekidfi.oig 



WALKING AND HEALTH 

US Environmenta] PiDtection Agency 

Office of Children'! Healtli Piotsction (MC 1107A) 

Washington, DC 20460 

Kione: 202- 564-21 8S 

Fax: 202-564-2733 

www epa.gdJ /children/ 

www epa.g^K'/ainiow/ 

www epa.e(w/iii/utt3a:iair/ozione/wtut.litml 

www epa.g^w/smiwise/nviiideK.htinJ 

wwwqa.gtK/otaq/tiaiisp/cDincliiDic/ccwi^htni 

President^ T^slk Force anEmdjEiunjeiitaJ Health BJsltB ajid 
Safety VUsks to ChUdiBn 
www childienshealdi.gov 

Ceateis for Disease Contcol ajid Piweiition 

Drrisioii of Nntrition and Phyiical Ajctiirity 

Kione: (888) 232-4674 

www cdcgov/nccdphp/dnp a/ readjust 

www cdc.gov /nccdphp/daapa/kidswaLt/iiides.hCin 



Prevendon Mag^snd 
33 East Minci Street 
Hnmiaus,PA 18098 
wwwitsaJlabontpteveiition. com 

SlL^e Up Anaeiical 
6707 Democracy Boulevard 
Suite 306 

Bethesdi.MD 20817 
wwwshapeupotg 



ACCESSIBLE SIDEWALKS 

US Access Board 

1331FStteec,m!' 

Suite 1000 

Washingtoii, DC 2CXX34-1 1 1 1 

Phone: (8X) 872-2253; 

(SX) 993-2822 (TTY) 

wwwacceBS-board .g<w 
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Bikeability Checklist 

How bikeable is your community? 



Riding a bike is fun! 

Bicycling is i great way to get ajound. and to get 
your daily dose ol phyjical activity. It% good lor 
the eiTviromLient, and it can 51%^ you nione^'. No 
'wondcT many communities aie encouraging 
people- to ride their bibes more oftenl 



Can you get to where you 
want to go by bike? 

Some conuTLunities are more bikeable tkan otkera: 
kow does yours rate? Read over the questions in 
this ckecklist and then take a ride in your 
comniunity perhaps to the local shops, to visit a 
&iend, or even to ■work. See it you can get ■^A'keie 
you ■^A'lant to go by bicycle, e^fen it you aie just 
riding around the neighborkood to get some 
exercise. 

At the end of youj ride, ansvb'er each queation and, 
based on your opinion, circle an OTsfeiall rating lor 
eack quesrion.You can also note any problems you 
encountered by checking tke appropriate box(eE). 
Be suie to make a careful note of any specitac 
locations tkat need improvement.. 

Add up the numbers to see h.ovi you rated your 
ride. Theru turn to tke pages that skow you how 
to begin to iinpro^'e those areas where you ga^fe 
yoiu community" a low score. 

Belore you ride, make sure your bike is in good 
Vk^orking order, put on a kelmet, and be sure you 
can manage the ride or route you've chosen. 
ExTJoy the rideJ 




MalBTial hh^VHS^ Traffic 
Safely A Aranalraten 




o 



of TrariapcrlsrtBfi 



Pedestrian and Bicycle Information i^enter 
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Go for a ride and use this checklist 

to rate your neigliborhood's bilteability. 




How hikpahip k 

your community? 



Location of bike ride (be specific): 



Rating Scale: 



rvf u I many so me good very good fxci\ krrt 

problemf problems 



1 Did you have a place to bicycle safely? 2. How was the surface that you rode on? 



a) On the road sharing the road with motor 
vehicles? 



DVm 



D Some problems (plfaae note location^: 
n No &pajce tor bicyciiita to ride 
n Bicycle lane or piitTd sboiilder disappeared 
n Heaay and/or ^t-mcThTng- traffic 

□ Too niam- trucks or buses 

□ No Sipoce tor bdcydists on bridges or in 
tuiuiels 

n Poody ligbtcd roadway's 

Other pidtleLTii: 



b) On an off- road path or trail where motor 
vehicles were not allowed? 



n Yes 



n Some problems: 

n Path ended ibrnpdy 

n Path didn't go where [ wanted to go 

□ Path intersected ■writh rojds that were 

difficult to cross 
n Path -was crow-ded 
n Path ■vt'as unsate because ot" sharp turns or 

dangerous downhills 
D ^th -vtrss uncomfortable bcciuse of too 

man y TiiTIs 

D I^h was poorly lighted 

Other problcraE 



Overall "Safe Place To Ride" Rating: (circle one] 
1 2 3 4 S e 



D Good D Some problejiis, the road or pith had: 
D PothoLre 

n Cricked or broken pivejiient 
n Debris (e.g. broken glass, sand, gravel, etc.) 
n Dangcrout drain grates, utiUty ctJ^'e^^ or 

nietii plates 
n Uneven &urt'ace or gaps 
n Slipper^' surfaces ■vv'hen ■M.-et (e.g. bridge 

dccla, Gonatmction plite^ loid niarkingB) 
D BLmip^' or angled railroid tracks- 
n li-Linible strips 
Other problems: 



Overall Surface Rating: (circle one] 
1 2 3 4 S 6 

3, How were the intersections you rode 
through? 

n Good n Some problejiis: 

n Had to v^'iit too long to cro5^ interKction 

D Couldn^ see croaing traffic 

n Signal didn^ giv-e me enough time to ctdh 

the road 
n Signal didn't change for i bicycle 
n Unsure ■w^'here or hov-' to ride through 

intcrKction 
Other pioblejns: 



Overall Intersection Rating: (circle one) 
1 2 3 4 S G 



Continue thp checklist on thp npxt pag p. 
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4, Did drivers behave well? 



D Yci 



□ Sojaijc p^ob]cL:ll^ driven: 

n Passed me too close 

D Did not sig^iii 

□ Haraiced nie 

D Cat me off 

D E-an red lights or stop siga 

Other problcLiu: 



Overall Driver Rating: (circle one) 
12 3 4 5 6 

5, Was it easy for you to use your bike? 

n Yes CH Some probleiTis: 

D No map^ EJgiu, or read luaxkin^ to help 

me find my ^v'ly 
n No saJle or seciue place to leave ray bicycle 

at my destination 
n No VLiy to take my bic^-cie ■WL-ith me on the 

biEi or train 
n Scary dcgs 

n Hard to find i direct rcinte 1 lited 
D R^jutc "WHS- too hiUy 
Other probleins: 

Overall Ease of Use Rating: (circle one] 
12 3 4 5 6 



6, What did you do to make your ride 
sater? 

Your behivicsr contributes to the bikeability of your 
community Chcct all that apply: 

EH Wore i bic^'cle hclnict 

EH Obe\'ed traffic sign^ xnd signs 

EH Rode in a straight line (didn't weave) 

EH Signaled nn- tarns 

EH Rode ^^'ith. (not ag-iinat) traftic 

EH Used lig^lEs if riding at ni£;ht 

EH Wore reflective and/or retroretiectiv'e 

materials and bright clothing 
EH Wjs courteous to other travelers 

(motorist, skater\ pedestrians, etc.] 

7, Tell us a little about yourself. 

[n good ■wearher jnociths, about how many days a month 
do you Tide ycfiir bite? 

D Ne^Tf 

EH Occasionally (one or tvfo) 

D Frequently (5-10) 

EH Most (more than IS) 

EH Everyday 

Which of these phrjsct best descnbes you? 

EH Au ad\'auced, confident rider -who is 

conitortablc riding- in most trattjc situations 
EH An inteniiediate rider who is not really 

conitor table riding in most trattjc sitnations 
EH A beginner rider who prefers to stick to the 

bdte path or trail 



How does 


your community rate? 


Did you find something that needs to 


Add 


upyo 


ur ratings and decide. 


be changed? 


[Oue&tiont &and 7 do not contribute to your community's Kore) 


On chc ne.\t page, you^ll find suggestions for improving 










the bikeabiJit\' of ■your cojnmunity based on the pmblenis 


1. 




26-30 


Ctlebritt! ^bii liv? in a bicyiik- 
firicndly coLunmnity. 


\iou identitied. Tiihe a look at both the short- and Jong-tenn 
solutions and coniniit to seeing at least one ot'each through 


2. 




21-2S 


Yofiu comjiuuiiJr^' ia pretty good, 
but there's olv^'i^^ looni for 


to the end. [f ■you don't, then who ■v^riU? 

During ■your bike ride, ho^v did -vou tccl physiraU^y? 


J. 






unpiovTTnjent. 


CoLild you go as fai or as fast las \oii ^^anted to? Were vdu 




16-20 


C onditioiis fbi riding air okiy, but 


shore of breath, tired, or ■v^^'ere voiu^ junscles sore? The next 








nor ideal. Plemy of opportunity- tot 


page also has some sufgcstions to improve the enjoyment of 


4. 






impKKTimsnt!. 


■vcfiu ride . 


S. 




11-15 


Cotidirions ire poor itid you 
dcsen-ic betrer thin this! Cill the 
ma)\5r and the newspaper right 


Bicycling, whether for transportation or recreation, is a 
great ■v^'ay to get 30 minutes otph^ysical activity' into vour da\'. 








Riding, JQSt like jny other activity, shoLild be something ■you 










enjov doin^. The Jiiore ■yiou enjo\' it, the more lilcelv ■^■oiill 


Total 




5-10 


Oh dear. Consider melting body 
armor lud Chtiitniit tree Jightj 


stick with it. Choose routes that match ^lour skill Ic^-el and 
phvsical activities. If a route is too long or hillv, find a new 












betbie -.-enturing out again. 


one. Start slowly and work up to your potential. 
3 
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Now that you know the problems, 

you can find the answers. 




roving your 

community's 




score... 



1. Did you have a place to 
bicycle safely? 



What you can do 
immecliatety 



What you and your community 
can do with more time 



a) On the road? 

No ipice for bicyclists to ride [e-.f. no bllce Ijiie- or 

shcaid^r; naiiow InjiesJ 

Bic>'cle lane or paved shoiiJder disappeared 

Heavy and/oi tet-mcfving traf&c 

Ibo many trucks or bos?! 

No ipjjcre foi bicyclists oli biidgee or in tLLnn^is 

Pooily lighted roadwafg 



b) On an off road path ar trail? 

Padi endc-d jbrQptl>' 

Path didji't gp ■wli^?r^? [ "WJJited to go 

Patti intersected ■^'ith roads that vre-ie ditTicuLt to cdoss 

Path WiSS ciD^'ded 

Path was umiis becaios^ of situip turn! oi 

dan^iouf dovmhiJis 

Path wds uncQintQr table twciLise of too many hills 

Path wds pooriy lighted 



pick anothei loate for now 

ieQ local tunsportation engineeiE 

or public woiks department aboit 

specific problems; profvide a copy 

ofyoLU chectlJBt 

find a class to boost youi 

confi.d«ice ^bout riding in traffic 



dow down and taka <ai& when 

us'mg the path 

find an on^tie^et lonte 

ase th^ path at less crcwded times 

tell the tiail m^ni^er or age>ncy 

about ^vcific probJeras 



paiticipace in local pLmLiiLig meetings 
encourage >our cciininm]iit>' to adopt a 
pko to improve conditiansjncliadirig 
a netwoik: of bllw lanes on majoa: roads 
ask^cLii public woiks department to 
considei "Shue the Poo^d" si^s at 
specific locacions 
ask'>^uist^te department of 
tnmfipmtatioai to Include paved 
shoulder! on all their luial higjiwjys 
establish or join a local bicycle 
advocacy ^roap 

ajk the trail manager or a^enjcy to 

Imprcwe directional land warning- sigre 

petition your local transportation 

agenc^-^ to improve path/ioad^a-y 

ODeung^ 

aik fci moie trails in yoox 

community'' 

establish or join a "Friends of the Ttail* 

advocacy ^roap 



2, How was the surface you rode on? 



Potholes 

CnuckBd or bioten pivement 

DebilE fftg. broken ^aas, sand, gravtl, etc.) 

Dangerous drain grates, utilit>' covers, oimetalplatei 

LTneven suxfcce or g^ps 

Slippery suifaces when wet (e.g. bridge decJsE, 

canstruction plates, load mailcingsj 

Bumpy OI angled railroad hjcks 

Rumble etiips 



3, How were the intersections you 
rode through? 



report problem! immediately to 
pubhc works department oi 
appmpriate agency 
keep-^OLtr ^ on the load/path 
pick anciher route until the 
problem is Oxed (and check to see 
that fhe problems aie fixed) 
orgamie a commuLiiiy effort to 
clean up the pith 



wort with your public works and parks 
department to develop a pothoQe or 
hazard report caid or online link to 
wain the agency of potential hazards 
a!k\OLij: public woilcs department bo 
gradualt>'' replace all dangerous 
driLnage grates with moie bic>'cle- 
friendl>' designs, and improve railroad 
crossings so cyclists can cross them at 
90 degrees 

petition your stare DOT to adopt a 
bicycle^fiiendly lumble^trip policy 



Had to waif too long to cross intersection 

Couldnt see crossing haffic 

Signal, didn't give me enough time to cross the read 

The signal didn't change for a bic>'cle 

Unsure where or how to ride through, intersectioe 



pick another route for now 
teUlocal trangpormion engineers 
or public works department ^bcut 
5»ci£c problems 

take a da£B to imprcTr'e your riding 
confidence and fGdlls 



ask the public works department to look 
at ttie timing of the fpecific traflc signals 
ask the public works department to 
UEtall loop-detectors that detect tMcyclists 
sugge^ improvements to fdghtlines that 
include cutting back vegeta.dan;t^]duig 
cut the path crossing; ajid meting 
parted cars that obstruct your vie%' 
orginlze coirunnnity-wide. on-bike 
training on ho^- to !aiel>' ride thiough 
inteisectJOM 
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Improving your community' 



(continued) 



What you can do 
immediately 



Wliat you and your community 
can do with more time 



4. Did drivers behave well? 



Drivers: 

Drove too fast 

Passed me too close 

Did iiot signal 

Harassed me 

Cut me olF 

Ran red liglits or stop sic^is 



report unsafe dri^'ers to the police 
sec ^n e.vaniple by riding 
responsibly; obey traffic laws; don't 
antagonize drivers 
alwaj^ e:tpect the unexpected 
work with your conimumty to raise 
av^^reness to share the road 



5. Was it easy for you to use 
your bike? 



ask the police department to enforce 
speed limits and safe driving 
encourage your department of motor 
vehicles to include "Share the FLoad" 
messages in. driver tests and 
correspondence widi drivers 
ask ci\ry planners and traffic engineers 
tor traffic calming ideas 
encourage your community' to use 
caoieras to catch speeders and red 
light ninneis 



No mapsj sigps, or road markings to help me find 

my^vay 

No safe or secure place to leave my bic^'^cle at my 

destination 

No way to take my bicyxle 'with me on the bus or train 

Scary doc^ 

Hand to fnid a direct route I hked 

Route was too hUlv 



What did you do to make your 
ride safer? 



plan your route ahead of time 

find somewhere close by to lock^'oui 

bike; never leave it unlocked 

report scary dogs to the animal 

control deparmient 

learn to use all of your gearsl 



ask your community to pubHsh a local 
bike map 

ask your public works department to 
install bike parking racks at key 
destinations; TAnDik with them to 
identify' locations 

petition ^'our transit agency to install 
bike racks on all their buses 
plan your local route network to 
minimize the impact of steep hiEs 
estabhsh or join a bicj'cle user group 
(BUG) at your workplace 



Wore a bicycle helmet 

Obej'ed iraffic signals and signs 

Rode in a straight line (didn't ^veave) 

Signaled my turns 

Rode with (not against) traffic 

Used hghts^ if riding at night 

Wore reflective materials and bright clothing 

"Was courteous to other travelers (motoristSi, skaters,. 

pedestrians, etc.) 



go to your local bike shop and buy a 
helmet; get licjits aiid reflectors if you 
are expecting to ride at iiight 
ahvays follow the rules ot the road 
and set a good ejianiple 
take a class to improve your riding 
skills and knovn'ledge 



ask the poHce to enforce bicj-'cle laws 

encourage your school or youth 

agencies to teach bicycle safety' 

(on-bike) 

start or join a local bicycle club 

become a bicycle safetj' instntctor 
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Need some guidance? 

These resources might help... 



Great Resources 



STREET DESIGN AND BICYCLE FACILrTIES 

AjrwriiTJiiAHOciation of State High'^'j>' jiudTrinipoitalion 

444 North Cipitol Stiset NTJK Suite 249 
Wafihineton, Etc 20001 
Ifel (202J 624-5800 
wwwiashtooig 

Institu!.? ofliansporCitijOin &iguis«iB 
1«9 14th StDMt, ISrw; Suite 3O0 W«t 
Wafihingtoii, DC 20X5-1438 
Ifel (202J 389-0222 
wwwit*.org 

AssDcktioti of PedeetrmiJiiid Bkycle Piofeesioiuli (APBP) 

P:O.Bq5:2J576 

Washington, DC 20026 

Ifel (202) 366-4071 

wwwipbp.oig 

fedestrLm and Bicycl;? Information Center (FBIQ 

UNC Hiehwj>' Safety iLeiearcli Center 

730 Airport Ejoad, Suite 300 

Campus BcK 3430 

Chapel HiU, NC 27599-3430 

■ftH^l?) 962-2202 

wwwpedbileinfo.ois 

wwwbic^' chug info. orf 

Pfderal Highway AdmLnisrlation 
AO"j Seventh Stieet.SW 
Washh(gton, DC 2C6«:' 
wwwfliwa.dot.Btw/eimroimien^bilieped/iiidjer.htin 

EDUCATION AND SAFETY 

Nitiouai Highway Ttjffic Safety Administration 
403 Seventh Stieet.SW 
Washhigton, D C. 20590 
'ftl (202) 366-1739 
wwwntita.dot.gov/people/itijiiry/pedbiniot/bdkB/ 

League of Americaii Bicyclists 
IS 12 K Street NTS; Suite 401 
WSdangton, DC 20006 
1^1(202^ 822-1333 
wwwbLtele^gue.ois 

National Bicincle Safety Networlc 
wwwcdc.eov/ncipc/'bikey'de&ult.htm 

Nitional Safe Kids Cinipaign 

1301 PeuiEylvania Ave ISTK'; Suits 1000 

Wadnngton, DC 20004 

Ifel (202^ 662-0600 

wwwsafekids.org 

mVTHS AND TRAILS 

Bjib to Hails Conser.'incy 
llwj 17th Street SV/', lOih Floor 
WashLpgton, DC 20036 
■IM;(202) 331-9696 
wwwrailtxaili. oig 



Kationa] Pait Service 

Rivers.Trails and ConservahanAiditamce Piognm 

1849 C Stieet, NW MS-3622 

Washineton, DC 20240 

wwwncic.npi.govy'rtcay'rtca-ofh.htm. 

HEALTH 

Center! for Diiease Control and PrwentijCMi 
Dinsion of Nutrition aa^d Physical Activity 
4770 Bufcnd Highway, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30341-3724 
www cdc.eo¥/nc-cdph(i''dnpa 
TeL (77P) 4SS-5692 

National Center for hijury Pimienlian and Conlioi 
Childhood Injury Prevention 
4770 Bufcnrd Highway NE 
Atlanta, GA 30341 
wwf. cdc.eov/]icipc 

ADVOCACY AND USER GROUPS 

Thuuiferheid ALUmce 

16 12 K Sheet, NW, Suite 401 

Washington, DC 20336 

Tel: (202) 822-1333 

www thuifderlneadallLanceorig 

League of American Bicyclisls 
16 12 K Stieet, NW, Suite 401 
Washmgton, DC 20006 
ra: (202) 822-1333 
wwwhike league. org 

National Center for Bicycling and^Udng 
1506 21et Street, NWi; Suite 200 
Washineton, DC 20336 
1^1; (20^ 463-6622 
wwwhikBwali.org 

SurfiiceTransportation Pohcy Project 
1100 17th Street, NW 10th Floor 
Washington, DC 20036 
Tel: (20?) 466-2636 
www transact. oig 

OTHER USEFUL RESOURCES 

Bite! and transit: wvi-Avbikeirup com 

Bicycle inforirutian: wwwhlcyclujglnfo.org 

Bicycle-related re!earch: 

www tfhrc.gcs' /safety /pedbite/pedbi]£B. htm 

Bicycling Magazine: ^■wwhlcyctmg.com/ 

Bicycle tourmg: 

Adventure CycUngAssociation 

PO. Box 83:e 

Missoula. MT 59807 

(SB) 755-2453 

f406) 721-8754 

wwwadT-cyiding. org 
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SCHOOL SITE AUDIT FORM 



SCHOOL SITE AUDIT 



T]:c following site audjt should be conducted to liclp dctciiiiiiie walkuig and bicycling conditions oii/adjacciit 
to scliool property. This atidit will help the school to discover potejitial areas for design intproveirienTs and 
increased safety. Members of the School Traffic Safety Team lukI the Pfittcipal should fill out the following 
audit during prime school hours in order to see how students get to and from school. Please take a map of the 
school grounds with you on the audit for orientation and note taking. If a itiap is unavailable please construct 
one as you go to help you identity' areas for improvements later on in tlie safe routes to scliool process. 



Date: 



Day: 



Time: 



Weather Conditions: 



1. Student Drop-Off Areas 



YES 



NO 



NA 



a. 


Arc they designed so that students exiting or entering cars are 
protected from other vehicles? 


n 


n 


n 


b. 


Do they have a continuous raised curb separating vehicles from 

pedestrians? 


n 


n 


n 


c. 


Arc there accessible curb ranips for wheel chair access? 


n 


n 


n 


d. 


Do the ramps haive tactile warning strips or textured concrete ? 


n 


n 


n 


e. 


Are there posted vehicular signs? 


n 


n 


n 


f. 


Are there posted pedestrian signs? 


n 


n 


n 


g- 


Is the area lighted? 


n 


n 


n 


h. 


Does traffic seem to move freely without congestion and backup? 


n 


n 


n 



i. Please describe additional problems within the student drop-off area in the space provided below. 
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2. Bus Loading Zones YES NO NA 



a. 


Are bus driveways pliysically separated from pedestrian and bicycling 
routes by raised curbs or bollards? 


□ 


□ 


n 


b. 


Are bus driveways physically separated from parent pick-up/drop-off areas? 


□ 


□ 


n 


c. 


If the buses are "double-stacked" for drop-off/loading areas, are measures 
taken for safety of students needing to cross in front or behind the bus? 


□ 


□ 


n 


cL 


Is traffic in the bus loading zone oiic-way? 


□ 


□ 


n 


e. 


Docs the bus zone meet the minimum width of 24' for drop-offpull-out lanes? 


□ 


□ 


n 


f. 


Is there a continuous curb and sidewalk adjacent to the drop-offloading 
area leading into the school site? 


□ 


□ 


n 


g- 


Is the bus loadingAinloading zone lighted? 


□ 


□ 


n 



h. Please describe additional problem areas regarding the bus loading zone in the space provided below. 



3. Sidewalks and Bicycle Routes YES NO NA 



a. 


Arc current pedestrian and bicycle routes separated from 
motor vehicles by the use of sidewalks or separated pathw^ays? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Are the bicycle routes designated by signage? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Are marked bicycle lanes present? 


□ 


□ 


n 


d. 


Are sidewalks and bicycle paths rcgLilariy maintained 
(free of debris, cracks and (lolcs)? 


n 


□ 


n 


e. 


Are there accessible ramps for wheel chair access? 


□ 


□ 


n 


f. 


Are the sidewalks continuous and without gaps? 


□ 


□ 


n 


g- 


Do the ramps have tactile warning strips or textured concrete? 


□ 


□ 


n 


h. 


Are the sidewalks lighted? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. 


Are the sidewalks used regularly? 


□ 


□ 


n 



j. Please describe additional problem areas regarding the school's sidewalk system and existing bicycle 
routes in the space provided below. 
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4. Adjacent Intersectiotis (intersections near school pro[)ert\) 



YES 



NO 



NA 



a. 


Are there high volumes of automobile tratfic? 


D 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Arc there higli volumes of pedestrian traffic? 


D 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Are tliere painted crosswalks for all crossing directions? 


D 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Are there curb ramps located at all adjacent intersections? 


D 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Is there appfopfintc vcliicli: sigtiiigc? 


D 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Is there traffic control, such as a stoplight or stop signs? 


D 


□ 


□ 


g- 


Are there pedestrian walk signals? 


D 


□ 


□ 



h. Please describe additional problem areas regarding these intersections in the space provided below. 



5. Sight Distance (clear views between motorists and pedestrians) 



YES 



NO 



NA 



a. Are desirable siglit distances (visibility is free of obstructions) 
provided at all intersections within the walking zone? 



D 



c. Have the placement offences, walis, diimpstei's and tlic location cf parking 
areas for service vehicles been carefully eonsldefed in view of sigjit distance 
requirements on the school site? 



D 



D 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



b. Do cars park or wait blocking the vision of other motorists, bicyclists D □ □ 

and pedestrians? 



□ 



d. Arc there any barriers present that block the viewing of pedestrians and 
bicyclists (i.e. dumpsters. utility boxes, landscaping, parking areas, ground 
mounted signage, building walls)? 

e. Please describe additional problem areas that have sight distance obstructions in the space provided 
below. 



□ 
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6. Traffic Signs, Speed Control, Signals and Pavenient Markings 



YES 



NO 



NA 



a. 


Are there any School Advance signs, Scliool Crossing signs, Scliool Speed 
Limit signs, flashing beacons, and No Parking or No Standing signs? 


D 


a 


D 


b. 


Is there an effective school targeted program of traffic enforcement? 


D 


n 


D 


c. 


is tiiere a designated school zone? 


D 


n 


D 


d. 


Are there any school pavement ttiatkings located on roadways adjacent 

to or in the vicinity of the school grounds? 


D 


a 


D 


e. 


Are there currently traffic/speed control measures used, such as different 
pavement surfaces, non-white paint, speed bumps, and speed tables? 


D 


n 


D 



f. Please describe additional information regarding adjacent traffic signs, speed control, signals attd 
pavement markings in the space provided below. 
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APPENDIX C: 

GALLERY OF ENGINEERING MEASURES 

FOR SRTS PROGRAM 



Table C-1: Potential Engineering Measures Benefiting 

Pedestrians 

Table C-2: Potential Engineering Measures Benefiting Bicyclists 

Selected Engineering Treatments and Tools 
Tools To Enhance the Pedestrian Environment 
Enhance the Pedestrian/Bicycling Environment 
Tools for Street Crossings 
Tools to Reduce Crossing Distances 
Tools to Slow Down Traffic 
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TABLE C-1: POTENTIAL ENGINEERING MEASURES 
BENEFITING PEDESTRIANS 



lEASURE 


OBJECTIVE 1 


Reilus* 
SpBHl of 
Matw 

V9lli5lB3 


Inprcva 

Si^ht 

DiafariE^ 


S»duc» 
VB um» Bf 
Motor 
VeliiclsB 


Reduce 
EspmuTB 
for 
PBdBBiriaBS 


Irnprcv* 

PeBeetrian 

Accssa 

and 

Mflliilily 


En«iurag» 
Vi^amiig 

Improving 
A.B3;hBtiGa 


iBjpra-'t 
Camplianis 
with Traffic 
LawB 


Eliminats 

BBhavkf? 

thiatLead 

to 

CraaTBia 


HOADWAV DES'GN 


















BcvrsL^iES 


• 


• 














FilcdAJV Njt:w i; 


« 






« 










Un^ t^^ducdsn 


« 




» 


« 










DpiMsway 
Inproi'Ensr:; 


« 
















Curb Ranks I^Educlisr 


« 
















Rjisss UEdjns 








« 


* 


• 






IHTERSECTfOM 
DESK3U 


















R[n.id:i::ii.?= 


• 
















PEDESraiAN 
FACILITY DESGN 






















• 






* 


• 






FiJcdAjy Ligr:rv3 
lnpn90Er>ar:i 




* 














PeaE5lri:n 
0'«6rpo55.'Uf>aErpi:55 








« 


* 


















* 








Curs Ran- ss 










* 








CnoiirglslDrdi. 








• 


• 








TIUf=FIC CALMIHS 


















Curs EnDeisiMiE 




* 




« 










Ct\cMs-s 








« 


* 




* 


« 


cniure; 














« 


« 


W -I-CTI2S 














« 


« 


3iMEdH=JTiFB.'5seeJ 




* 










« 


« 


Raissc hIs'SEctcrij 




* 














Croiirqs 




* 














Ldnc^cjsing 




* 








• 






Spscific Pdi'ing 
"i^alnErrj 




* 








• 
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TABLE C-1: POTENTIAL ENGINEERING MEASURES 
BENEFITING PEDESTRIANS (Continued) 



HCASIURE 


OBJECTIVE 1 


Reduee 
SpBB<l at 

MdtW 

V*liiclBa 


InprovB 

Sight 

Diatanca^ 


R9<dUC9 

Vb um» Bf 
Motor 
Veil idee 


RaduBe 
Expi»ur« 
for 
PBdBairiaBS 


Improva 
P»d»ttri3n 

ard 
MjHiilily 


Eiciiijrage 

Improving 
ABBihBtica 


IITiprB'-'B 

Conplianw 
witn Traffic 

L3WB 


E iminabe 
E<Bhar Br? 
that Lead 
to 

Cr33l1»B 


-R^FFIC 
Ui,N,^GEMEigT 


















Diiieieri 






* 












FBlUParlial SIreel 
Ctasurs 






* 












SGNAL&ANDSI'ShlS 


















"nflirSigrDlE 










• 




• 




"ralfic Sigrjl 
Emarwemenis 


« 








• 








PedEslTHnSanBls 








* 


• 






« 


PedE5lrnnSancl 
"iniBg 








* 


* 








Signng 


« 


* 














OTHER MEASURES 


















3tT:cl Zsrs 
lnprai'En5r-.i 


« 
















3p5EdHoir1:rng 
"ni 6" 


« 












« 




PsaE^fijr.ar'He'' 
EdJcaBcn 














« 


« 


FoceEifcfCEnEr: 














« 
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TABLE C-2: POTENTIAL ENGINEERING MEASURES 
BENEFITING BICYCLISTS 



MEASURE 


OBJECTIVE 1 


Prc--'ids 
aafa on- 
slreef 
facilitiBB^ 
spate far 
eiii:VClEsts 


Provide 
off-road 
pa His or 
irailB for 
hic^Bisba 


Provide- and 
mainlain 
qualify 

BJurfaces for 
DicycliBta 


Pro\idB i3f» 
inlMSBOIicine 
farbicyciefs 


Imprm'ei 

mn^i^riaf 

PariavDr and 

compliance 

witn traffie 


Impro™ 

bicycliai 

EiMavjor ania 

e-ntnplianeB 

with Iraffic 


EncQurag^ 

Bupport 
Picyc-ng 


SHARED ROADWAY 
















Inprai'Er-erri 






• 






* 




Hrrdge.'Oi,'Erss53 






• 






« 




"unEl'Unoe'&^ss 






• 






• 




Lgnling IrrpfC'ieiienls 








« 


• 






Pj-sing Trejurrenls 








« 


* 


« 




Wsdian'CrMsing 
Island 
















Driveway 
Inproi'E'isr:; 
















Ajc«;5 'ilaragt-ifT 
















Reoj;^ Linf Hi.Tibe' 
















Reoj;; LjieWiJII- 








« 


* 






ON-KOAD HlfiE 
FACILIIIES 
















HifccLarei 












« 


* 


Wc5 Cjra Lines 
















Pjn-^a Srsi. dsrs 














* 


TRAIISSHARED- 
USE PATHS 
















Seoarabe SfjieJ-Jse 
Pain 




fr 










* 


Pain nlErssclisr 
TpealHErrE. 




» 




* 




« 




InlErs^cli^r Warning 
"isalnEr:; 




» 




* 




« 




"r53lnEr:i 




•• 








« 




IWrERSECTON 
-REiTMENTS 
















CurBR]oiFl;i'iE.c-i5 








« 


* 






RsL.-ida 3M.:s 








* 


* 






InlErMiili^r Marltings 








* 


* 


« 




SigW Ds"jncE 
InpraiTisr:; 








4 


* 


« 




"urning Rericliurs 








« 
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TABLE C-2: POTENTIAL ENGINEERING MEASURES 
BENEFITING BICYCLISTS (Continued) 



MEASUffi 


OBJECTIVE 1 


Pra'flfle 
a^liesn- 
sfraet 
fsa litiea/ 
apace far 
bicysliitj 


oFf-rijad 
pathior 
irails for 
bicyclials 


Provide aid 
maintain 
quality 
siiriacBafor 
l!i';yf Hi 


JTuviaeaafie 
inlBr^ctJDns 
for bicyclialB 


In'ipmvB 

mn^oriBt 

Benaviorand 

Eonipliani:» 

with IrafED 

law£ 


Irnprov* 
bicyclist 
bBhavjnrand 
coripliaficB 
wi"n Iraff c 


EniEouragB 
and support 
b liycling 


IFWFFIC CALMIKG 
















Wn TraFcCiT:lES 


* 






• 


• 


* 




Chiurei 


• 






• 


• 






3p5Ed T3CIE jnc 

3p5Ed HUTipi 


* 






« 


• 






^'IsLj NirriAT^ 


• 








• 






"nni!; C 'Hfsinr 


* 








• 






RjiHC htesEaci 


* 






• 


• 






M4ll!KIN'S3.SIG^S. 
S-GNALS 
















Sign Irrprofi^mente 


* 


* 




« 


• 


* 




P jfn'ameit Mart r>3 
lnpracEn;r:i 


• 


* 


* 


« 


• 


* 




SchoElZsrs 
Inproi'Ererri 


• 






« 


• 


• 


* 


Inttil SiignaLCpliniie 
"ining 
















BiheAGlih'jbed Sign:! 








« 




* 


* 


■AHTEHANCE 
















REF*lilr.'e.i5ror-"Er'n 
Wjiiteiarce 


• 


* 


• 




• 


* 


• 


hJjjjrHjntErjncf 


• 


* 


• 




• 


* 


* 


Hazard dEr:-c::oT 
Fscth 


* 


* 


• 




• 


* 


* 


EHFOFLCEMENT 
















FadSsrsr Edi-c-yiin 


• 


* 


* 


• 






* 


: T.: V El.fjroi 


• 


* 








* 


* 


.■:.ri:f.:j;D'Jc"i 










• 




* 


L3*Eift)T:6-iEr: 












* 




SUPPORT 
FACILITIES AND 
PfiOGRAMS 
















Lancjcosiig 


* 


* 












BikE Mapi 










• 


* 




Eve^l3■AJCli^■ili2s 










• 


* 




Bike ^ar^rg 
















"ransil ft&cess 
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TOOLS TO ENHANCE THE PEDESTRIAN ENVIRONMENT: 
SIDEWALKS 



Tools TO Enhance the Pedestrian Environment: 
SicIeuaJks 



Description: 

Paved waltwayE that clearlj' delineate ttat 
area of tie public riglit-of-waj' for pedestnan 
use. Sidewalks can either te placed flush 
viith :he riadside edge (if a curb is provided) 
or nest to a buffer area (planting strip) 
located between the sidevvalk: and roadside. 

Typically, sidewalks in residential or low- 
density commercial areat varj- in width, from 
4 to 8 feet. If a planted strip is provided 
between the sidewalk and the curb, it should 
be at least 2 feet wi(ie to allow for 
mainienance activities. 




E sample of a weLldeiLgned ildtwalk with tuiffer 
area and ADA-compliant curb ramp;-. 



Effect ivenea 5: 

In residential and mlEed residential areas, pedestrian crashes were mope than 2 timeE ae 
likely to occur at locations without sidewalhs than would be expected on tlie basis of 
exposure: residential areas with no sidewalks had 23?-o of aU pedestrian-vehicle crashes 
and only 3% o: expos uies; oommeicial areas ■nitt no sidewalks were only slightly more 
hazardous than oommeicial areas with sidewalks. 

£ OUJICE }ljL-A U^c'h EL, T-j-tiii EH, Scaick S.-i, HetnKki L[T. inf:*'tiii^fjlivtn ^/ ^xpi^urf'BajKiti f^ctifrlrian ActLrdenJ An-tie: 
■■■■nAi.-ii,-ij,V,-f Si^U'i iii'i^.i, iMcai iif.nritA, and Mt^for Arlf.ri^SA. WasMn^coni, DC: US &ept of TiiDsp^rtitL^n; 19B7. DOT 

Tj^iiciiLjc F:-i'ff.i-;iDa"-it3e. 



Eatiuiated Costa: 

Costs varv" depending on such factors as \\idth and materials but are estimated at about 
S15 per linear :cot. Based on recent bids for XIDT projects, the cost of sidewalks. (4" to ff' 
thickness) ranged from S45 to S50 per square yard. 

S OUnCES : FLD,S.4rE: .^'«iji-jjn.xn iiafcly aiidf. and V-aun rnnnnoiunr SeieciioR S^aiim Scftsmba, ZODt. FOWA-SA-M-CKM 
L'.l^. DEpaxTiiKiLi oiTrmspoTt^tLoTi EcdEial Hi^n'^^ J^|iQ]:Q:^t^2tiJCal. 



Consi deratio na : 

- Sidewalks need to be planned and design to ensure functionahtj" and continuity. 

• Sidewalks, need to comply witli ADA requireraents. 

• An adequate buffer should be provided between the sidewalk and road, such, as a 
planting strip, bicycle lane anti'br on-street parking. 

- Sidewalks are not generally acceptable for bicjxle use and stould not be spedficallj' 
designated for bicycle use 



Evaluation Measures; 



Frequency and perc:ent of v';alking along the roadwaj" crashes 
Pedestrian volume counts 
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TOOLS TO ENHANCE THE PEDESTRIAN ENVIRONMENT: 
STREET LIGHTING 



Tools TO Enhance the Pedestrian Environment: 
Street Lighting 



Description: 

lighting along streete and roaiways. 
eipeciallj- at croiswalks. serves seveial 
purposes. Adequate lighting prtjvides 
improved matcirist visibility and enhances 
pedestrian safetj" anioc'iufort. It reduces 
crashes by helping drivers obtain siiScient 
VTtual information. Finally, street Hfhting 
iupplementi vehicle headlights, when 
vvairant'sd. Street lighiing can also help 
enhance the appearance of neigh bcrhccis 
and be a deterreni. to crime. 




irrj'ir./KifJirAwamcTjj^j.iir.^/ ITE PtdjsTii^a dIc-iIe C^ldcU 



Effectiveness: 

A 1996 EH\VA report, showed that installinf lighting has the highest. taeneSt-cost ratio of all 
safety improvements. Specifically, for each dollar spent, S26.S0 was saved in reducing 
fatalities and injuries in vehicle crashes from 1974-1956. In. addition, a recen: FH\VA report 
entitled Fsd^strian Facilities Users Gidde ideniifies roadway hghting as the only 

ccuniermeasuje that can address sL types of pedestrian crashes. 

Estimated Costs: 

CosU var3" ■'widely depending on materials used, lighting design, utilitj" service agreements 
and other facwrs. However, a general cost estimate is $2,000 to |3,0O0 per streetlight. 

SOUJiCE' PEDS.irE: iWifjilr-i'in fyifflyfJartS,' iinii fiirjnJivmiyiijfn? SAi-.tian Sv.iJiTn 5cpniiib!T. 20:4. "EW.^SA-I-i-COi 
U.S. DcpancienT of TriLSFDnaiLoL FcdcriJ Iiig;hT£^ AdnaiDii^trarijoai. 

Cousi deratio ns ; 

• Lighting systems have substaintial instaUatian costs and there are ongoing operation and 
maintenance costs. 

- It is best to place streetlights along both sides of arterial streets and to provide a 
consistent level of lighting along a roadwajv 

• Mercury vapor, incandescent, or less expensive high-pressure sodium lighting is often 
preferred as pedestrian-level hghting. Low-pressure sodium lights are low energy, but 
have a high level of color distortion. 

- lighting impro^rements are not specifically identified as eligible infrastructure projects 
under MDT's SETS prt^ram. Other funding eovuces would likely need to be pursued. 



Evaluation Measure sr 



Number of nighttime pedestrian crashes 

PeK:;entage of all pedestrian crashes that occur at night 

Increased pedestrian activity" 
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ENHANCE THE PEDESTRIAN/BICYCLING ENVIRONMENT: 
SEPARATED SHARED USE PATHS AND TRAILS 



Enhance the Pedestrian/Bicycling Environment: 
Separated Shared Use Paths and Trails 



Description: 

Shared use paths and trails are phj"sicallj" 
separated from motor vehicle traSic (except 
at crossings with streets) ani aie built 
either within an independent right-of-way 
(iuch as a utility or railroai rif ht-of-way), or 
along specially acquired easementi across 
private lands. Shared use paths and trails 
cater to a vaiietj" of users. incluAing 
bii^'chsts, pedestrians., joggers, rollerbladers, 
and horsebact riders. 




Effect 



iveneas: 



Thje p-esemoe of paths can increase the number of walking and bicycling trips made and 
decrease the time and distance it takes to travel from, one point to another. 



Estiuiated. Costa: 

Costs vsr\- by project conditions and scope. Acquiring right-of-way can significantl^v affect 
the total cost of projec:., p articular Ij- if private easements must be purchased to develop :.he 
path or trail. 



Considerations; 

- Paths are seldom used eKclusiTrely by one type of user. In most cases, it must be assumed 
tliat paths vriH be shaied by all types of users of all ages and abihties. These different 
users have different, objectives, which can result in conflict. 

- Provide signs to sk<sw pedestrians and bicyclists how to access the path network and 
where it leads. 

- Path design should in::orpoTate appropriate width and'br number of lanes for anticipated 
pedestrian and bicycle traffic. 

• Paths should connect flfequently visited origins and destinations. 

- Consideration should be given ia lighting, maintenance, and safety requirements. 

- Acquiring easements can be challenging and costly. 
■ Isolated traik could pose a securitj" concern. 



Evaluation Measures; Pedestrian and bicycle volumes 
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ENHANCE THE PEDESTRIAN/BICYCLING ENVIRONMENT: 
GRADE SEPARATED CROSSINGS 



Enhance the Pedestrian/Bicycling Environment; 
Grade Separated Crossings 



Description: 

Pedeitrian and bicycle biiclgK and 
unierpasses separate pedestrians and 
bicjTlists from vehicular traffic and allow for 
iafe, uninterrupted pedestrian and bicycle 
traffic flow. They are most appropriate for 
crossing high-ipeed. high-volume streets 
and loads or rail-lines or topographical 
features posing bairieri to ■waUdi^ and 
biking. The bridge at right is located in 
Missoula. 




Effeetiveneas: 

The effectiveness, depends largely on tlie hkehhood that they will be used by pedestrians 
and bicyclists as an alternative to at- grade crossings. Grade separated crossings impio^.'e 
pedestrian safetj% ■'.vhile reducing vehicle delay and accidents, and increasing highway 
capacity when appropriatelj" located and designed. Such structures eliminate impediments 
to Through pedestiian and bicycle travel and improves accessibility and net'vixirk 
connectivity. 

Estiuiated Costa: 

Costs range from So00,00O to S4 million, depending on required right-of-way acquisition 
and site characteristics. 

Consi deratio na ; 

• Both bridges and underpasses should be accessible to all pedestrians 

- Underpasses work best when :.hey can be designed to feel open, weU-ht, and safe 

- Bridges aie best suited in areas where the topography allows for a stnictuie without 
ramps. 

• Bridges and underpasses wiU not be used if a more direct route is. available 

• Fencing may- be needed to channel pedestrians and bicj^chsts to the bridge or underpass. 

- Cost for implementation and on- going maintenance may be a concern. 



Evaluation Measures: 



Xumber or percent of pedestrian and bicycle crashes 
Changes in probability of being involved in a crash once 
treatniient is in use 
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TOOLS FOR STREET CROSSINGS: 
MARKED CROSSWALKS 



Tools for Street Crossings: 
Ma vked Ci oss ualks 



Description: 

Marted crosswalks are paintei pedeitrian 
crossings, at Lntersectioni or mid-block 
locations that specify proper locationi 5;r 
pedestrians to cross the stree:.. Crosswalk 
locations are frequend;.' enhanced with 
raised islands, traffic and pedestrian signals, 
speed restrictions, and street lighting'. 

Providing crosswalkE that are veiy visible 
helps remind drivers that these are 
imponant pedestrian crossings. High 
\T£ibLli:.y crosswalks listed in :.he MUTCD 
include ladder and diagonal markings. 




Hvtia from ihiti^ tjisaie 



Effectiveness: 

Properly placed marked crosswalks can encourage pedestrians to walk at preferred crossing 
locations while increasing tlie ^dsibihtj- of a pedestrian crossing and dii^ier awareness. 
There is no proven reduction in pedestrian crashes resuiting from marking crosswalks 
alone, withou:. adding other more substantial crossing treatments such as raised medians, 
traffic and pedesT-rian signals or improved nighttLjne lighting. 

Estimated Costs: 

Costs range from SlOO for a regular striped crosswalk to S300 foT a Liddei crosswalk to 
S3.0O0 for a patterned «>ncrete crosswalk. Maintenance cos^cS should also be considered 
based on the paini- material used. High. 550.000-$ 75,000 for mid-bloct crossings, depending 
on the width of the street and the length of the mast- arm poles. 

SOURCE; PEDSATE: S^tkstri'ia ti'ifctfdaitSe anil llimnir.i-mi'aiiin: Suftclkm iiyiliim Srptcmber. 2&B4. rHWA.,vii-:-;-W5 
U.S. Depancjcnt of TnnspinrtitLoai FedETaJ Kigliwj^ AdoiLDi^tratioai. 

Cousi der atio ns : 

• Locations chosen to have marked crosswalks should be convenient, accessible, and in the 
direct pedestrian route. For more infonnation see the most recent edition of the ITE 
Traffic Control Lleuices Handbook. 

' Crosswalk markings must be placed so that the curb ramp is 'srithin the crosswalk. 

- Crosswalks are ehgible iniastructure projects under r>IDT's SRTS Program. 



Evaluation Measures: 



Reducuon in motor vehicle conflicts and increase in 
pedestrian acti'i.'ity within ^.he crosswalk. 
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TOOLS FOR STREET CROSSINGS: 
TRAFFIC SIGNALS 



Tools for Street Crossings: 
Traffic Sign a Is 



Description: 

Traffic ilenals that control the flow of traffic 
and provide sufficient time for safe ani 
efficient p edjestrian cro^singis. 




Effectiveness: 

WTien signals are installed at appropriate locations (i.e. where warranted) thsy should 
improve pedestrian safety and also reduce the severitj" of motor iieliicle crashes, even 
though tota] vehicle crashes (e.g. includii^ reai-end collisions) maj" increase. Research is 
limited on zhs effect of traffic signals on pedesirian crashes, although some pedestrian 
signal ti-ming schemes have been shown to signiicantly reduce pede-itrian crash risk. 

Estiuiated Costa: 

Costs for traffic signals range ■from SSO.OCW to $140,000. Electric bills and routine 
maintenance could cost about S3,000 a year. 

SOL'BCE: PEDS.'lLrE: hxlnlrian. SafitjtiuHlf aad CimiHirmeaKin StlKiiim- Synsm SEptrmlKr. SMM. .FHWA-SA-^^-WS 
U.S. DEpaTTLunt oJ TritsFsmTlot FeiEraJ Higtwi^ AdsaLOLttraticai. 

Consi deratio ns ; 

- Signal cycles should be kept short. 

• Marked crosswalks enosurage pedestrians to cross at the signal. 

- Pedestrian aci.uauon (pushbuttC'ns) should only be used if :he pedestrian volume is law 
enough to support, it 

- Potential traffic diversion to aoljacent streets. 

• Traffic signals are not eligible for funding under MDTs SRTS Program. 



Evaluation Measures; 



Motor vehicle-pedestrian crashes 

Pedestrian abilitj" to complete their crossing before the eteaji^ 

DONT WALK is displayed 

Signal compliance of pedestrians 
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TOOLS FOR STREET CROSSINGS: 

PEDESTRIAN PUSHBUTTONS FOR TRAFFIC SIGNALS 



Tools for Street Ci ossingsj 

Pe de s tr i a n Pu s h but toi is for Traffi c S ign a Is 



Description: 

Electronic buttons, used bj pedestrians to 
change traffic signal viming to aocommodate 
pedestrian ciossings. Pedestrian 
pushbuttons are applica.ble at losations. 
where there are signi&cant numbers of 
pedestrians ox where actuated signals do not 
auTomaticaUy allocate svifficient pedestrian 
crossing tiriie duritig all phases unless a 
pedestrian it present. 



■ E 


SMR-T CfftlSSrNC 
IHIIN^ [IMS 


[ 


i 

1 

i 


^^^^ft '- FLJt5KIK .. 




^^^^Lb UIJ? 


^Huuu? Mar ■[ ■ 




li^^^B 


^^H 





ii^dbi&iw 



iii^ii.uT^/lT'L PeGEi^iLan CcimiiL 



Effect 



ivetieas: 

Pedestrian pushbuttons improve pedestrian tra%'el time and compLanc-e 'nritli crossing 
signals, pro^ride feedback to pedestrians about, the operatLon of traffic signals, and reduce 

delays to vehicular traMc when pedestrians are not present. 

Eatiuiated Costa: 

Costs range from 5400 to |1.0O0 per pushbutton., 

SOUECE: MECEopolLtan Tr^a^DDiEACLDS ConmiL^iDZ] n'e'bzLtE. PIztdlce: BLi:^'cL&.'Ptd.es[rLa:L: Safrtir To^licx, Er^.De<iiDg, 

PECEZErLan puslibLtccin 3:?ii:]]iE3T^. AvaJliQlE ^~ 

jTin:- ^-Ti-T -j^-z z-^ ?gv■!iL:.;r!lis?.^^:T■:l;;T.;3;;TriJ■^5:a^l^■cfl;■Jl^L^^1■JTT^c^iE,.iE^■L^Tl!l Acztiitd: limill-r 2. -JOST. 

Considerations; 

- Pedestrian actuation (pushbuttons) should onlj- be used if the pedestrian v&lume is low 
enough to support it. 

- Must be well signed, easily locatable and witliin reach of all pedestrians. 

- Visually impaired pedestrians may have diSEcultj" determining if a pushbutton is present 

so it may be necessiiry to use sounds to help identify the IccatLon of the pushbutton. 
• Buttons for neighboiing crosswalks should be located at least 10 feet from each other. 
■ Adding pedestrian push buttons to trafi&c signals are not eligible for funding under 
MDTs SETS ProEram. 



Evaluation Measures; 



Pedestrian volumes 

Pedestrian compliance to WAUi.'XlOXT WALK signal 
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TOOLS FOR STREET CROSSINGS: 
COUNTDOWN PEDESTRIAN SIGNALS 



Tools for Street Crossing's: 
Count do w u Pecle stji a j i S ign a Is 



Description: 

The dffvice consists of a standard peiestrian 
iignal with s;andard shapei and color, m:h 
an added display that counts down the 
iecondi remaining^ for a. pedestrian crossing. 
The Kiuntdi'.^Ti timer starts either at the 
begirminf of :he pedeitrian phase or a:, the 
beginning of the flashing DONT WALK 
indication. The timer continues, counting 
down through the interval set for pedestrian 
crossings. 




Effect 



iveneas: 

Pedestrian countdown signals may reduce the number of pedestrians caught in the 
crosswalk when the crossing cj-cle ends. 

Estimated Costa: 

The average purchase price for the countdown tdmeES ranges from $300 to SSOfl per signal. 

SOUnCE: EJecEcpclLtax. Tri3.£pnr[i[Ln3 C^ianiLMinzi w«'b:LtE. P]itDLtr. SLCi^'cl* P?d.tEErLi3£ SairtrToolljcK, Enr.D««iLDg. 
Conixidn^cx Sj^ll<. iL'-id^blf li: hrp ■ — ■!■— .jiTr.ga ;m-iiLir-nLr;.TiLr^i:L?:pjl?5Trkr.;TjoL!. i)eli;^l!Jl^lUTIn!l.^m■dfI^ 1it:3 
Ajcctsstd: JiQUicy 3. 2007. 

Cousi oler atio tia ; 

- The counidowm signals are more applicable where pedestrians are crossing streets with 
multiple lanes in each direction. 

- For 'R'ide streets, countdown pedestrian signals may be of particular benefit, especiallj' if 
there are a substantial number of older pedestrians or persons \ri;h mobility disabilities 
■■.vho cross. 

- Countdown signals are oat accessible t:o pedestrians with impaired vision. 

• Signals, should be easily ■visible from. bo:h sides of cioss-walks. 

• Countdown pedestrian signals are not eligible for funding under ?vIDTs SETS Program. 



Evaluation Measures; 



Number of pedestrians, caught in the crosswalk when the cycle 

ends 

Opinions from pedestrians about perceived safety with the 

devices 
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TOOLS FOR STREET CROSSINGS: 

CURB EXTENSIONS (CURB BULBS/BULB-OUTS) 

Tools to Reduce Crossing Distances; 

Curb Extensiojis (Curb Bulbs/Bulb -outs) 



Description: 

Curb ?stensions nmrKiw tTie diitance of :.he 
r:.ad ihat a peiestrian must crosi by 
extending the iidewalk and curb area acrosi 
the parking lanei. Curb extensions are 
conmionlf" referred to as curb bulb^ or curb 
bulb-outi. 




C'ji« E-j]b^ui:i in B^ZEMaji. 



Effect- 



iveness: 

Curb estenfiions increase pedestrian visibility and decrease pedeitrian exposure distance in 
tlie street. These features also reduce pedestrian crossing time and vehicle lurn speeds. 
Vehicles cannot park in or to-:- near crcsswalks if curb extensions are prcperlj" designed. 

Estimated Costs: 

Costs vaiy mdely. ranging from S2,000 to S2O.0O0 pei extension, depending on details of 
design, drainage and movement or removal of utility polee or controUei boxes. 

SOUaCE: P1DS.4FB: i''il'Mr\!SR K<iff.lyGrir,-ii- isni! r.JirjnJs™raiiirH Stisitiim. SyMism ScptHnber. 2D04. FHWA-SA-S4-WS 

Consi (Jeratio na ; 

- This treatjnent is used in areas with high pedestrian activitjr where there is a need to 
shorten crossing distances and improve the \T£.ibility of pedestrians. 

• Curb extensions work best \vhen installed on streets tliat have on-street parking 
{parallel, diagonal or perpendicular). 

- Drainage along tte street may be an issue at s.ome locations. 

■ Adequate lighting is needed to keep motorists from running into the curb extension. 

- Curb extensions should be designed to accommodate laige vehicles and bicycles, as 
appropriate. 



Evaluation Measures: 



Number of crashes involving pedestrians 

Severity of crashes 

Speeds of tlirough and light-tuming motor vehicles 
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Tools to SLow Down Traffic: 
Chokers 



Description: 

Chokers are curb extensions at mii-block 
or intersection comeri that narrow a 
street by estendin? :he sidewalk or 
widening :he planting strip. The resulting 
cross-section can be tw"o narrow lanes or a 
single lane. Chokers also provide an 
opportuiiity for adding landscaping along 
the street. 






JSSSL^ 







gnu 



S^1.V.1:Al:-ilt..>!_ 



W\f^ 



street section witti Mid-block Chokers (IT£) 



Effectiveness: 

Limited data is a^'ailable on tie effect of chicanes on speed, voluiae, and colhskiiis, but tMs 
treatment is implemented based on the assumption that it ■ndll benefit pedestrians by 
slowing motor vehicle tra:^c. reducing ihe number of severe crashes and increasing safety. 
ITE's Traffic Calming Library" indicates two- lane chokers may reduce travel speeds h^ 4 
percent and and 14 percent for one lane chokers. 

SOUnCE: I^rtLtuT^ □: Trat'i: Z.D^:ie<T^ 'w<>3:Lt«. TMhiziciilzifcima-icii. TraJGjc CaJiniii^, GaJmizi-^ M«^=u7E5-GhD^<i. 
AvaJLibLc -^-\ j"p:-.'T-rir j-f .iirj.r-j-ff rrVnjgr.liT^. iicztiwd: Jituaiy i, Z007. 

Estimated Costs: 

Costs for chokers range from |5.000 to $20,000, depending on site conditions and 
landscaping additions. Drainage and utihty relocation often represent a signi&cant portion 
of the cost icT chokers. 

SOUBCE: Pl-DS.4f^- hitlfMri'sn Kerfcf.T /j'rjfrfi' lynii i'Mninif.rmiviiiin: Sohciiim SyMlfrn ScpumtKr. 20:4. TTLWA'^A-Z-.-Vl^ 

Cousi oler atio ns ; 

■ Designs for chokers must ensure adequate diaicaae fircm the roadway. 

- Vertical delineatoi-:.. bcUardi or object matfeers may be needed to make chokers visible to 
snowplow cpei'aton. 

■ Chokers are piefened bv' many emeigeacy responie agencies ovedr most otliei' tiaflEc calming 
nieasuie-3. 



Evaluation Measures; Motor vehicle speed data 
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Tools to Slow Down Traffic: 
Chicanes 



Description: 

Chicanes are sidewalk extensions that 
alternate from one side of a street to the 
other requiring motorists to travel a winding 
route. Chicanes can also be created by 
alternating on-street parking or plantings 
between one side of the street and :he other. 
Chicanes are appropriate for niid-block 
locations onlj" and most effective when 
iimilar trainc volumes exist on both, 
approaches. 




Chicane 



ii" ^i'\i .fii'.dhiki'.imiiiifis.orfi 



Effeetiveneas: 

The undulating path naDtorists are required to follow interrupts any clear view ahead and 
compels drixTers to slow dowTi. Few formal evaluations have been performed, but this 
treatment is implemented based on the assumption that i:. liill benefit pedestrians, by 
ilovting motor vehicle tra^E^c. reducing the number of severe crashes and increasing safety. 
Chicanes may also be a measure that can help reduce cut-:.hrc.ufh Traffic;. 

Eatiuiated Costa: 

Costi for landscaped chicanes range from SIO.OOO (for a set of three chicanes') on an asphalt 
street to up to $-30,000 cm a concrete street. Drainage and utility relocation often represent 
a significant portion of the cost for chicanes. 

SOURCE: PEDS.^rE: l^.ihatri'm tkifcty i'luMc imtl f JjrjnicrmrajurE ifcfcliim ^Utna Scptmilier. 2004. rHWA^AHK-OOS 
U.S. Depancjiciit of Trm^MriitLo^ FEdEiaJ Hi^wjf AiifiiiQiftf atioai. 

Cousiderationa : 

- Chicanes must be designed carefully to discourage drivers flfom straj.ing out of their 
apprapriaie lanes. 

- Curb realignment and landscaping can be expensive, particularly if storm drainage 
issues are present. 

- Some on-street parking could be lost due to the installation of chicanes. 

• High- visibility signage and pavement legends maj- be needed in advance of the chicane. 



Evaluation Measures: 



iJotor vehicle speed data 
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Tools to Slow Down Traffic: 
Speed Humps 



Description: 

Speed humps are eloniated sections of 
raised pavement iesignei to reduce motor 
vehicle speeds.. Longer and fLatwr speed 
humps are referred to as speed tables 
rounded lai&ed areas Speed humps are 
typicaEy 12 to 14 feet in length (in the 
direciion of i-raTrTel), maMngthem distinctly 
different from the shorter "speed bumps" 
often found in parking lots. Speed bumps are 
often placed in a series (typically spaced 3O0 
to 600 feet apart) . 




PkM«: FEW^. 



Effectiveness: 

Speed humps are %'ery effective atreducins speeds. Studies suggest that speed humps 12-14 
feet in length can reduce S5th-percentile speeds by an average of more than 120 percent and 
that a iKjtable decrease ia the total niHuber of accidents can be expected. 

SOUrlCE: FeiiT and Pc«ii T^aIl^po^^.2dcll GD^^'jldDC' — TTaitcGa]3nizi.5.cig TTttEJTt. Typn sf ll^isarcs - Sp^ed Hump'. 
.\vajlablc st; Jr^F i.-'^'ttt T~af:"iccj.ljiiuis cj^.ipggJliuLi^^.jTLil . .^D:«.^td; Januai^ 4. 2007, 

Estiuiated Costs: 

Speed humps cost approjiimately S1,000 to S5,00O each. Speed tables range from 12,000 to 
S1S,000 eadL 

SOUaCE; PEDS.^rE: ftrrJrfldTmi Hafelj iinidr anti Cuanli'.rmisitim: &ln:iiaa ^fit^m ScptcmTier. 2HM. rHlFil-SA^H-W3 
U.S. Depancjifiit of TTUisp^xrtitLoii FedEraJ Hi^wa^ AdoiiDL^tratioai. 

Considerations; 

- Speed humps should not typically be used on major roads, bus routes, or prunaxy 
emergencj" response routes and not on roadways viith grades that ezceed S percent. Thi^ 
should also be placed at mid-block locations and not at intersections or on curves. 

- Large vehicles, like emergency vehicles and others mth rigid suspension, must, travel at 
slower speeds. This may be a significant issue with local emergency Eer^iceE providers. 

• Speed humps maj" inhibit snow plowing and resurfacing efforts. 

• rrKs Recommended Practice entitled Guideiines for t!ie Design and Application of Speed 
Humps proTiides additional information regarding the use of this treatment. 



Evaluation Measures: 



N'umber of crashes and motor vehicie/pedestrian conflicts 
Motflnrehicle speed and motccrist delaj 
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Tools TO Slow Down Traffic: 
Neighborhood Traffic Circles 



Description: 

Traffic circles, are relatively sniall circular or 
oval iilands (usually landscaped) placed at 
tie center of inter sections, of local and' or 
collector streeis. Theii: primary purpose is to 
reduce speeds througli an in-:e:rsection or, if 
used in a series, leduce speeds for several 
blocki. Traffic circles are different tlan 
roundabouts. 




Ncit.hborfinjri traffic cii'cle in aii.j50ula 



Effective tieas: 

Studies suggest that neighborhood traffic circles can decrease Soth-perc:entile speeds by 
more than 10 percent and :ha: a notable decrease in the total number of accidents can be 
ezpected 

SOUjiCE: Feju iai Peeis T^Ml^poI^5dc3l Ca3:'jlciDci -T-a^cGa]mia.5.cig xetHW. TjTp^f ^f Meisi^rts - ^EL-liTjcikosd 
Traffic GdIcLe.^. Ara£aTilc ac: ii:~p:'V^'7r^' TrafiVic^bnuis ^r;."ir»:15jcc[jcl^5.ii'niiL . A^ccM-cd: Jaxuaiy 4, 2007 , 

Estimated Costs: 

The cost for a landscaped traffic circle on an asphalt street is about $6,000 and could 
approach Sl2, OCO for a landscaped traffic circle on a concrete street. 

SOUaCE: PEDS.4FE: iMf.nlrian Salily ( ^rirfii- isniS ^AmninrmiiiiisnL SciKiiim SyMicm ScptHnlKr. 2D04. rHWA-SA-«4-WS 
U.iS. DEpaxTiuciit oiTiajisportatLodL FedETaJ IfiglivaT. AdD]:Ql^t^atiJOal. 

Consi (Jeratio ns ; 

- Alihou-gh landscaping in traffic circleE c.an enhance neighboiliood aesthetics, it should he 
designed td ensure adequate sight distance at the intersection. 

- They must be desi.pied so that the circulatsng lane does not encroach on the crosswalks. 
» Main:*iining landscaping in traffic circles becomes a responsibility of the local 

govemaien:. or neighborhood residents. 

- Traffic circles should be designed with consideration of the needs of laige vehicles 
including emergency services vehicles. 



Evaluation Pleasures; 



Crashes and injurj" se^.'eri;; 
Motor vehicle speed data 
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